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THE SKYLARKS. 
IN AN EAST-END BIRD MARKET, 


On, the sky, the sky, the open sky, 
For the home of a song-bird’s heart ! 
And why, why, why, why 
Do they stifle here in the mart ? 
Cages of agony, rows on rows, 
Torture that only a wild thing knows ; 
Is it nothing to you to see 
That head thrust out through the hopeless 
wire, 
And the tiny life, and the mad desire 
To be free, to be free, to be free ? 
Oh, the sky, the sky, the blue, wide sky, 
For the beat of a song-bird’s wings ! 
And why, why, why, why ?— 
Is the only song it sings. 


Great, sad eyes, with a frightened stare, 

Look through the wildering darkness there, 
The surge, the crowd, and the cry, 

Fluttering wild wings beat and bleed, 

And it will not peck at the golden seed, 
And the water is almost dry ; 

And straight and close are the cramping bars, 

From the dawn of mist to the chill of stars, — 
And yet it must sing or die! 

Will its marred, hoarse voice in the city street 
Make any heart of you glad? 

It will only beat with its wings, and beat, 
It will only sing you mad. 


Better to lie like this one dead, 

Ruffled plumage on breast and head, 
Poor little feathers forever furled, 

And only a song gone out of the world! 


Where the grasses wave like an emerald sea 
And the poppies nod in the corn, 
Where the fields are wide and the wind blows 
free, 
This joy of the spring was born, 
Whose passionate music loud and loud, 
In the hush and the rose of morn 
Was a voice that fell from the sailing cloud 
Midway to the blue above, — 
A thing whose meaning was joy and love, 
Whose life was one exquisite outpouring 
Of a sweet, surpassing note ; 
And all you have done is to break its wing, 
And to blast God’s breath in its throat ! 


Tf it does not go to your hearts to see 
The helpless pity of those bruised wings, 
The tireless effort with which it clings 

To the strain and the will to be free, 

I know not how I shall set in words 

The meaning of God in this, 

For the loveliest thing in this world of his 
Are the ways and the songs of birds! 


And the sky, the sky, the wide, free sky, 
For the home of the song-bird’s heart ! 
And why, why, why, why 
Do they stifle here in the mart? 
Spectator. RENNELL RODD, 
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THE BURDEN OF LIFE. 


THE burden of our life is hard to bear, 

But we must bear it if it blame or bless ; 
Joy is so like to grief, hope to despair, 

That life’s best sweet has taint of bitterness, 
Spring's piercing promise, summer’s still se- 

rene, 

The autumn’s pathos each alike portends 
The dark, inevitable, unforeseen, 

Great gulf of silence where all singing ends, 


Yet whence may come this sense beyond all 
sense 
Of what we cannot see nor hear, but feel, 
But that from far, in some supreme intense, 
A spark is stricken from Fate’s solemn 
wheel ? 
From the dim drear beyond, the wild some- 
where, 
Where faint dreams die before they reach 
our shore, 
Sudden perchance into our earthy air 
A far scent streams through some half- 
opened door. 


Was it from that blank world of mysteries 
Where music dwells beyond the walls of 
Time, ; 
Where vague accordances, lost melodies 
In rhythmic pulse of unborn being rhyme, — 
Or rather, from that vast inane of thought 
Where disembodied dreams in darkness lie, 
That the tranced soul the fine affection caught 
That searched the sentient spirit with a sigh? 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


AN ENGLISH HOME, 


DEE? in a hazy hollow of the down 
The brick-built court in mellow squareness 
stood, 
Where feathery beeches fringed the hanging 
wood, 
And sighing cedars spread a carpet brown, 


Out of the elms the clamorous tree-folk sent 
A breezy welcome, while the roses made 
Their vesper offering, and the creeper laid 

His flaming hands about the pediment. 


O happy souls, most fatherly denied 
The cares that fret, not quicken: drawn to 
know 
The healing hands that hang upon the cross, 
And through pure agonies of love and Joss 
Wrought into sorrow for a world of woe, 
And from a prosperous baseness purified. 
A. C. BENSON, 
Addington Park, Croydon, October 5th. 
Spectator. 
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From The Church Quarterly Review. 
EDWARD HENRY PALMER.* 

A DRAMATIST who undertakes to write 
a play which is to be almost devoid of in- 
cident, and to depend for interest on the 
development of an eccentric character, 
with only a single strong situation, even 
though that situation be one of surpassing 
power, is considered by those learned in 
such matters to be almost courting failure. 
Such a work is therefore rarely attempted, 
and is still more rarely successful. Yet 
this is what Mr. Besant has had to do in 
writing the life of Edward Henry Palmer; 
and we are glad to be able to say at once 
that he has discharged a delicate and dif- 
ficult task in a most admirable fashion. 
For in truth he had a very unpromising 
subject to deal with. It is always difficult 
to interest the general public in the say- 
ings and doings of a man of letters, even 
when he has occupied a prominent posi- 
tion, and thrown himself with ardor into 
some burning question of the day, politi- 
cal or social, of which, though it may be 
almost forgotten when his biography ap- 
pears, the world likes to be reminded. 
Palmer, however, was not such a man at 
all. He did “break his birth’s invidious 
bar,” but alas! it was never given to him, 
until the end was close at hand, “to grasp 
the skirts of happy chance,” or to rise 
into a position where he could be seen by 
the world. It is melancholy now to spec- 
ulate on what might have been had he 
returned in safety from the perilous enter- 
prise in which he met his death, for it is 
hardly likely that the government would 
have failed to secure, by some permanent 
appointment, the services of a man who 
had proved, in so signal a manner, his 
capacity for dealing with Orientals. As 
it was, however, with the exception of the 
journeys to the Sinaitic Peninsula and 
the Holy Land, he lived a quiet student 
life; not wholly retired, for he was no 

* 1 The Lifeand Achievements of Edward Henry 
Palmer, late Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge and Fellow of S. 


Fohn’s College. By WALTER Besant, M.A. London, 
1833. 


2. Correspondence respecting the Murder of Pro-| 


Jessor E. H. Palmer, Captain William Gill, R.E., 
and Lieutenant Harold Charrington, R.N.  Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of 
Hek Majesty. London, 1833. 
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bookworm, and enjoyed, after a peculiar 
fashion of his own, the society of his fel- 
low-men; but still a life which did not 
really bring him beyond the narrow circle 
of the few intimate friends who knew him 
thoroughly, and were proportionately de- 
voted to him. He took no part in any 
movement; he was not “earnest” or “in- 
tense.” He did not read new books, or 
any of the “thoughtful ” magazines; nor 
had he any particular desire to alter the 
framework of society. The world was a 
good world so far as he was concerned; 
and men were strange and interesting 
creatures whom it was a pleasure to study, 
as a naturalist studies a new species ; why 
alter it or them? The interest which at- 
taches to such a life depends wholly on 
the way in which the central character is 
presented tothe public. That Mr. Besant 
should have succeeded where others would 
have failed need not surprise us. The 
same qualities which have made him a 
delightful novelist are brought to bear 
upon this prose “In Memoriam,” with the 
additional incentives of warm friendship 
and passionate regret. It is clear that he 
realized all the difficulties of his task from 
the outset; and he has treated his mate- 
rials accordingly, leading the reader for- 
ward with consummate art, chapter by 
chapter, as the spectator is led through 
successive acts by a skilful dramatist, to 
the catastrophe at the end, which is de- 
scribed with the picturesqueness of a 
romance, and the solemn earnestness of 
atragedy. Such a book is almost above 
criticism. A mourner by an open grave, 
pronouncing the funeral oration of his 
murdered friend, has a prescriptive right 
to apportion praise and blame in what 
measure he thinks fit; and we should be 
the last to intrude upon his sacred sorrow 
with harsh and inconsiderate criticism. 
But we should be failing in our duty if we 
did not draw attention to one point. It 
has been Mr. Besant’s object to show the 
difficulties of all kinds against which his 
hero had to contend — ill-health, heavy 
sorrows, debt —and how he came trium- 
phant through them all, thanks to his 
indomitable pluck and energy; and fur- 
ther, as though no element of interest 
should be wanting, he has represented 
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him as smarting under a sense of un- 
merited wrong done to him by his univer- 
sity, which ** went out of the way to insuit 
and neglect” him. This is no mere fancy 
of Mr. Besant’s; we know from other 
sources that Palmer himself thought he 
had not been treated at Cambridge as he 
ought to have been, and that he was glad 
to get away from it. We shall do our 
best to show that this was a misconcep- 
tion on his part, and we regret that his 
biographer should have given such prom- 
inence to it. But though Mr. Besant 
may have been zealous overmuch on this 
particular point, his book is none the less 
fascinating, and it will live, we venture to 
predict,.as a permanent record of a very 
remarkable man. We are sensible that 
much of its charm will disappear in the 
short sketch which we have room to give, 
but if our remarks have the effect of send- 
ing our readers to the original, we shall 
not have written in vain. 

Edward Henry Palmer was born in 
Green Street, Cambridge, August 7, 1840. 
His father died when he was an infant, 
and his mother did not long survive her 
husband. Her place was supplied to 


some extent by an aunt, then unmarried, 
who took the orphan child to her own 


home and educated him. She was evi- 
dently a person who combined great kind- 
ness with great good sense. Palmer, we 
read, “owed everything to her,” and 
“never spoke of her in after years with- 
out the greatest tenderness and emotion.” 
Of his real mother we do not find any 
record; but the father, who kept a small 
private school, was “a man of considera- 
ble acquirements, with a strong taste for 
art.” We do not know whether any of 
Palmer’s peculiar talents had ever been 
observed in the father, or whether he can 
be said to have inherited anything from 
his family except a tendency to asthma 
and bronchial disease. From this, of 
which the father died before he was thirty, 
the son suffered all his life. He grew 
out of it to a certain extent, but it was 
always there, a watchful enemy, ready to 
start forth and fasten upon its victim. 
The beginning of Palmer’s education 
was of the most ordinary description, and 
little need be said about it. 





| theirs by inheritance. 
He was sent | thought that he would die a hero! 


EDWARD HENRY PALMER. 


in the first instance to a private school, 
and afterwards to the Perse Grammar 
School. There he made rapid progress, 
arriving at the sixth form before he was 
fifteen; but all we hear about his studies 
is that he distinguished himself in Greek 
and Latin, and disliked mathematics. By 
the time he was sixteen he had learnt all 
that he was likely to learn at school, and 
was sent to London to earn his living. 
It never seems to have struck anybody 
that he was a genius, nor, indeed, had he 
ever given anybody reason to suppose 
that be possessed more than good average 
abilities. In London he became a junior 
clerk in a house of business in Eastcheap, 
where he remained for three years, and 
might have remained for the term of his 
natural life, had he not been obliged to 
resign his situation on account of ill 
health. Symptoms of pulmonary disease 
manifested themselves, and he got so 
rapidly worse that he was told that he had 
little hope of recovery. He returned to 
Cambridge, under the belief that he had 
but a few weeks to live, and that he might 
as well die comfortably among his rela- 
tions, as miserably in London among 
strangers. But after a few weeks of se- 
vere illness he recovered, suddenly and 
strangely. Mr. Besant tells a curious 
story, which Palmer is reported to have 
believed, about the cure having been ef- 
fected by a dose of /oée/ia, administered 
by a herbalist. That Palmer swallowed 
the drug—of which, by the way, he 
nearly died —is certain, and that he re- 
covered is equally certain; but that the 
dose and the recovery can be correlated 
as cause and effect is more than we are 
prepared to admit. We are rather dis- 
posed to accept the view which has been 
communicated to us by a gentleman who 
at that period was one of his intimate 
friends : — 


Careful watchfulness on the part of his aunt, 
open air, exercise, and freedom from restraint, 
were the principal means of patching him up. 
He had frequent attacks of blood-spitting after- 
wards, and was altogether one of those won- 
derful creatures that defy doctors and quacks 
alike, and won’t die of the disease which is 
How little any of, us 
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Palmer’s peculiar gift of acquiring lan- 
guages had manifested itself even before 
he went to London. Throughout his 
whole career his strength as a linguist lay 
in his extraordinary aptitude for learning 
a spoken language. The literature came 
afterwards. We are not aware that he 
was ever what is called a good scholar in 
Latin or in Greek, simply for the reason, 
according to our view, that those lan- 
guages are no longer spoken anywhere. 
He did not repudiate the literature of a 
language; far from it. Probably few Ori- 
entalists have known the literatures of 
Arabia and Persia better than he knew 
them ; but he learnt to speak Arabic and 
Persian before he learnt to read them. 
In this he resembled Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
who had the same power of picking upa 
language for speaking purposes from a 
few conversations — learning some words, 
and constructing for himself first a vo- 
cabulary and then a grammar. When 
Palmer was still a boy at school he learnt 
Romany. He learnt it, says Mr. Besant, 
“by paying travelling tinkers sixpence 
for a lesson, by haunting the tents, talk- 


ing to the men, and crossing the women’s 
palms with his pocket-money in exchange 
for a few more words to add to his vocab- 


ulary. In this way he gradually made for 
himself a gipsy dictionary.” In time he 
became a proficient in gipsy iore, and 
Mr. Besant tells several curious stories 
about his adventures with that remarka- 
ble people. We will quote the narrative 
supplied to him by Mr. Charles Leland 
—better known as Hans Breitmann — 
Palmer’s intimate friend and brother in 
Romany lore. 


In one respect Palmer was truly remarkable, 
He combined plain common sense, clear judg- 
ment, and great quickness of perception into 
all the relations of a question with a keen love 
of fun and romance. I could fill a volume 
with the eccentric adventures which we had in 
common, particularly among the gipsies. To 
these good folk we were always a first-class 
mystery, but none the Jess popular on that ac- 
count. What with our speaking Romany 
“down to the bottom crust,” and Palmer’s in- 
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up their minds whether we were a kind of 
Brahmins, to which they were as Sudras, or 
what. Woe to the gipsy sharp who tried the 
cards with the Professor! How often have 
we gone into a ¢az where we were all unknown, 
and regarded as a couple of green Gentiles! 
And with what a wonderful air of innocence 
would Palmer play the part of a lamb, and ask 
them to give him a specimen of their language ; 
and when they refused, or professed themselves 
unable to do so, how admirably he would turn 
to me and remark in deep Romany that we 
were mistaken, and that the people of the tent 
were only miserable “mumpers” of mixed 
blood, who could not rakker! Once I remem- 
ber he said this to a gipsy, who retaliated in a 
great rage, “ How could I know that you were 
a gipsy, if you come here dressed up like a 
gorgio and looking like a gentleman?” 

One day, with Palmer, in the fens near Cam- 
bridge, we came upon a picturesque sight. It 
was a large band of gipsies ona halt. As we 
subsequently learned, they had made the day 
before an immense raid in robbing hen-roosts 
and poaching, and were loaded with game, 
fowls, and eggs. None of them knew me, but 
several knew the Professor asa lawyer. One 
took him aside to confide as a client their late 
misdoings. ‘ We have been,” said he 

“You have been stealing eggs,” replied 
Palmer. 

“ How did you know that?” 

“ By the yolk on your waistcoat,” answered 
the Professor in Romany. “The next time 
you had better hide the marks.” * 


“ But let us not anticipate,” as the nov- 
els of sixty years ago used tosay. These 
experiences among the gipsies took place 
in 1874 or 1875, when he had perfected 
himself in their language, and we must go 
back for a moment to the period spent in 
London. There, in his leisure hours, he 
managed to learn Italian and French, by 
a process similar to that by which he had 
previously acquired the rudiments of Ro- 
many. 


The method he pursued is instructive. He 
found out where Italians might be expected to 
meet, and went every evening to sit among 
them and hear them talk. Thus, there was in 
those days a café in Titchborne Street fre- 
quented by Italian refugees, political exiles, and 
republicans. Here Palmer sat and listened 


credible proficiency at thimble-rig, “ringing and presently began to talk, and so became an 


the changes,” picking pockets, card-sharping, | 


three-monté, and every kind of legerdemain, 
these honest people never could quite make 


ardent partisan of Italian unity. There was 


* Life, p. 182. 
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also at that time —I think many of them have 
now migrated to Hammersmith —a great col- 
ony of Italian organ-grinders and sellers of 
plaster-cast images in and about Saffron Hill. 
He went among-these worthy people, sat with 
them in their, restaurants, drank their sour 
wine, talked with them, and acquired their 
patois. He found out Italian waiters at res- 
taurants and talked with them; at the docks 
he went on board Italian ships, and talked with 
the sailors; and in these ways learned the 
various dialects of Genoa, Naples, Nice, Livor- 
no, Venice, and Messina, One of his friends 
at this time was a well-known Signor Buono- 
corro, the so-called * Fire King,” who used to 
astonish the multitude nightly at Cremorne 
Gardens and elsewhere by his feats, For 
Palmer was always attracted by people who 
run shows, “do” things, act, pretend, per- 
suade, deceive, and in fact are interesting for 
any kind of cleverness, However, the first 
result of this perseverance was that he made 
himself a perfect master of Italian, that he 
knew the country speech as well as the I[talian 
of the schools, and that he could converse with 
the Piedmontese, the Venetian, the Roman, 
the Sicilian, or the Calabrian, in their own 
dialects, as well as with the purest native of 
Florence. 

Also while he was in the City he acquired 
French by a similar process. I do not know 
whether he carried on his French studies at 
the same time with the Italian, but I believe 
not. It seems certainly more in accordance 
with the practice which he adopted in after 
life that he should attempt only one thing at a 
time. But as with Italian so with French; he 
joined to a knowledge of the pure language a 
curious acquaintance with argot ; also— which 
points to acquaintance made in cafés — he ac- 
quired somehow in those early days a curious 
knowledge and admiration of the French police 
and detective system.* 


The illness which compelled Palmer to 
give up London had evidently been very se- 
rious, and his convalescence was tedious. 
Nor, when supposed to be well, did he 
feel any inclination to resume work as a 


clerk. So he stayed in Cambridge at his 
aunt’s house, with no definite aim in life, 
but taking up now one thing, now an- 
other, after the manner of clever boys 
when they are at home for the holidays. 
He did a little literature in the way of 
burlesques, one of which, “ Ye Hole in ye 
Walle,” a legend told after the manner of 
Ingoldsby, was afterwards published by 
Messrs. Macmillan; he wrote a farce, 
which was acted in that temple of Thes- 
pis, once dear to Cambridge undergradu- 
ates, but now, so far as the. drama goes, a 
desecrated shrine —the Barnwell The- 
atre; he acted himself with considerable 


* Life, p. 11. 
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success, and for a week or so thought of 
adopting the stage as a profession ; he 
tried conjuring, in which in after years he 
became an adept, and ventriloquism, 
where he failed ; he took up various forms 
of art, as wood-engraving, modelling, 
drawing, painting, photography; in all of 
which, except the last, he arrived at cred- 
itable results. His aunt is reported to 
have borne her nephew’s changeable 
tastes with exemplary patience, until pho- 
tography came to the front; but “the 
waste of expensive materials, the damage 
to clothes, stair-carpets—he could al- 
ways be traced — his disreputable piebald 
appearance,” and (last, but not Jeast!)** the 
resuits on glass,” were too much for even 
her good-nature. The camera was ban- 
ished, and the artist was bidden to adopt 
some pursuit less annoying to his neigh- 
bors. The one really useful study of this 
period was short hand writing. To this 
he applied himself with the same zeal with 
which he took up the other things we 
have enumerated, but with more persever- 
ance; and in after years, when he prac- 
tised as a barrister, he found the useful- 
ness of it. 

Up to this time —the year 1860—he 
hae never turned his attention to Oriental 
literature, and very likely had never seen 
an Oriental character. The friend whose 
reminiscences we have quoted more than 
once already says that he remembers 
* going one morning into his bedroom (he 
was a very late riser) and finding him 
looking at some Arabic characters. They 
interested him; he liked the look of 
them; it was an improvement on short- 
hand; he would find it all out; and so he 
did!” He probably at once set to work to 
find somebody he could talk to about his 
new fancy, and as the supply of Oriental 
scholars is necessarily limited even at 
one of the universities, he was led at 
once to two persons who were competent 
to instruct him —the Rev. George Skin- 
ner, and a Mohammedan named Syed 
Abdullah. The former was a master of 
arts of the university, who had published 
a translation of the Psalms; the latter was 
a native of Oudh, who had resided in En- 
gland since 1851, and who about this 
time came to Cambridge to prepare stu- 
dents for the Civil Service of India. Un- 
der the guidance of these gentlemen, 
Palmer plunged into Oriental languages 
with the same enthusiasm with which “he 
had followed the various pursuits we have 
mentioned above. There was this differ- 
ence, however, between the new love and 
the old; there was no turning back; the 








day of transient fancies was over; that of 
serious work had begun. His ardor now 
knew no abatement; he is said to have 
worked at this time eighteen hours a 
day. This may well be doubted; but 
without pressing such a statement too 
closely, we may feel sure that he gave 
himself up to his new studies with un- 
wonted perseverance, and that his prog- 
ress wasrapid. Mr. Skinner used to take 
him out for walks in the country, and dis- 
course to him on Hebrew grammar. 
Hebrew, however, was a language which 
did not attract him greatly, and in after 
years he used to say that he did not know 
it. Syed Abdullah gave him more regu- 
lar and systematic instruction in Urdu, 
Persian, and Arabic. Palmer was “ con- 
stantly writing prose and verse exercises 
for him.” They became intimate friends ; 
and as he resided in Cambridge at that 
time, it was probably through his repre- 
sentations that Paimer was allowed to 
give up all thoughts of resuming work as 
a clerk, and to take up Oriental languages 
and literature as a profession. Through 
him, too, he was introduced to the Nawab 
Ikbal ud Dawlah, son of the late rajah of 
Oudh, who took a very warm interest in 
Palmer’s studies, allowed him to live in 
his house when he pleased, and gave him 
the assistance of two able native instruc- 
tors. Next he struck up a friendship with 
a Bengalee gentleman named Bazlurra- 
him, with whom he spent some time, 
composing incessantly under his super- 
vision in Persian and Urdt. Besides 
these he was on terms of intimacy with 
other Orientals resident at that time in 
England, and also with Professor Mir 
Aulad Ali, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
“who was constantly his adviser, critic, 
teacher, friend, and sympathizer.” Hence, 
as Mr. Besant points out, we may see that 
he had no lack of instructors ; and may at 
once dismiss from our minds two common 
misconceptions about him—first that 
Oriental languages “came natural” to 
him; and, secondly, that he was a poor, 
friendless, solitary student, burning the 
midnight lamp in a garret, and learning 
Arabic all alone. On the contrary, he 
never felt any pressure of poverty, and 
was helped, sympathized with, encour- 
aged, by all those with whom he came in 
contact. His progress was rapid, and in 
1862 he was able to send a copy of origi- 
nal Arabic verses to the lord almoner’s 
reader in that language, who described 
them as “ elegant and idiomatic.” 

Up to this time Palmer does not appear 
to have known wuch of university r en, or 
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to have thought of becoming a member of 
the university himself. He would proba- 
bly have never become a member of St. 
John’s College had he not been acciden- 
tally “discovered,” as Mr. Besant happily 
puts it, by two of the fellows. The result 
of this discovery was that he was invited 
to become a candidate fora sizarship in 
October, 1863, and in the interval prepared 
himself for the examination by reviving 
his former studies in classics and in work- 
ing at mathematics. He was assisted in 
his work by one of the fellows, who tells 
us that, though he declared that he knew 
no mathematics at all, he “always did 
what he set him, passed the examinations 
very easily, and presumably obtained his 
sizarship on it.” His known proficiency 
in Oriental languages was evidently not 
considered at the outset of his university 
career, but some two years afterwards, in 
1865 or 1866, a scholarship was given to 
him on that account only. He took his 
degree in 1867, and as there was no Ori- 
ental Languages Tripos in those days, he 
presented himself for the Classical Tripos, 
in which he obtained only a third class. 
Such a place cannot, as a general rule, be 
considered brilliant; but in his case it 
should be regarded as a distinction rather 
than a failure, for it shows that he must 
have possessed a more than respectable 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, and, more- 
over, have been able to write composition 
in those languages. At the time of his 
matriculation (November, 1863) he could 
have known but little of either; and dur- 
ing the succeeding three years he had 
been much occupied with vigorous prose- 
cution of his Oriental studies, with taking 
pupils in Arabic, and with making cata- 
logues of the Oriental manuscripts in the 
libraries of the university, of King’s Col- 
lege, and of Trinity College — work than 
which none can be conceived more labo- 
rious or more time-wasting. But he al- 
ways had a surprising power of getting 
through an enormous quantity of work 
without ever seeming to be in a hurry. 


He did not strike one [writes a friend] as a 
man of method, as an economist of time, as 
moving about wrapped in thought. You met 
him apparently lounging along, ready for a 
talk, perhaps in company with a rather idle 
man; yet when you came to measure up his 
work you were puzzled to know how any one 
man could do it. 


Palmer’s proficiency in Oriental lan- 
guages at this time, 1867—only seven 
years, it should be remembered, after he 
had begun to study them — is abundantly 
attested by a very remarkable body of tes- 
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timonials * which he obtained when a 
candidate for the post of interpreter to 
the English embassy in Persia. His old 
friend the nawab said : — 


Notwithstanding the fact that that he has 
never visited any Eastern kingdom, or mixed 
with Oriental nations, he has yet, by his own 
perseverance, application, and study, acquired 
such great proficiency, fluency, and eloquence, 
in speaking and writing three Oriental tongues 
—to wit, Urdu (Hindoostani), Persian, and 
Arabic—that one would say he must have 
associated with Oriental nations, and studied 
for a lengthened period in the Universities of 
the East. 


We have no room for further quotations 
from the curious and flowery composi- 
tions in which numerous learned Orientals 
held up his excellencies of every sort to 
admiration; but we will cite a short pas- 
sage from what was said by Mr. Bradshaw, 
librarian to the University of Cambridge, 
who had naturally seen a great deal of 
him while working at the manuscripts: — 


What was at once apparent was the radical 
difference of his knowledge of these languages 
[Arabic and Persian] from that of any other 
Orientalist I had met. It was the difference 
between native knowledge and dictionary 
knowledge ; between one who uses a language 
as his own and one who is able to make out 
the meaning of what is before him with more 
or less accuracy by help of a dictionary. 


In the autumn of 1867, a fellowship at 
St. John’s College being vacant, the then 
master, Dr. Bateson, knowing Palmer’s 
reputation as an Orientalist, asked Profes- 
sor Cowell, then recently made professor 
of Sanskrit, to examine him. Professor 
Cowell writes : — 


I undertook to examine him in Persian and 
Hindustani, as I felt that my knowledge of 
Arabic was too slight to justify my venturing 
to examine him in that language, I well re- 
member my delight and surprise in this ex- 
amination. I had never had any intercourse 
with Palmer before, as I had been previously 
living in India; and I had no idea that he was 
such an Oriental scholar, I remember well 
that I set him for translation into Persian 
prose a florid description from Gibbon’s chap- 
teron Mohammed. Palmer translated it ina 
masterly way, in the true style of Persian rhet- 
oric, every important substantive having its 
rhyming doublet, just as in the best models of 
Persian literature. In fact, his vocabulary 
seemed exhaustless. I also set him difficult 
pieces for translation from the Masnavi, Khon- 
demir, and I think Sauda ; but he could explain 
them all without hesitation. I sent a full re- 


* Testimonials in favor of Edward Henry Palmer, 
B.A. 8vo. Hertford, 1867. 
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port to the Master, and the college elected him 
at once to the vacant fellowship.* 


It has now become an understood thing 
at Cambridge that a man who is really 
distinguished in any branch of study has 
a good chance of fellowship; but twenty 
ago this was not the case, and we 

elieve that Palmer was the first, at least 
in the present century, to obtain that blue 
ribbon of Cambridge life for proficiency 
in other languages than those of Greece 
and Rome. Such a distinction meant 
more to him than it would have meant to 
most men. No further anxieties on the 
score of money need trouble him for the 
future; he need no longer be dependent 
on the generosity of relations who were 
not themselves overburdened with the 
goods of this world. He might study 
Oriental languages to his heart’s content 
without let or hindrance from anybody ; 
and it was more than probable that one 
piece of good fortune would be the parent 
of another —a distinction so signal would 
bring him into notice, and obtain for him 
the offer of something which would be 
worth accepting. He had not long to 
wait. In less than a year a post was 
offered to him which presented, in de- 
lightful combination, study, travel, some 
emolument, and the “potentiality,” as 
Dr. Johnson would have said, of fame 
and fortune. At the suggestion of the 
Rev. George Williams, then a resident 
fellow of King’s College, he was asked to 
take part in the exploration of the Holy 
Land, and to accompany the expedition 
then about to start for the survey of Sinai 
and the neighborhood. He was to inves- 
tigate the names and traditions of the 
country, and to copy and decipher the 
inscriptions with which the rocks in the 
so-called “ Written Valley” and in other 
places are covered. He accepted without 
hesitation, and left England in November, 
1868. 

The results of this expedition will be 
found in “ The Desert of the Exodus,” ¢ a 
delightful book, in which Palmer has nar- 
raced in a pleasing style the daily doings 
of the surveyors and the conclusions at 
which they arrived. His own share in the 
work is kept modestly in the background ; 
but it is evident that, besides his appointed 
task as collector of folk-lore, he did his 
full share of topographical research, in 
which he evidently took a keen and grow- 


* Life, p. 49. 

t+ The Desert of the Exodus, 8vo, Cambridge, 
Deightons, 1871. Mr. Besant was informed that the 
book was out of print, but we find that the publishers 
have still a few copies left. 
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ing interest, all the more remarkable as 
he could have had but little previous prep- 
aration for this part of his work. We 
take it for granted that our readers are so 
familiar with the subject that we need not 
do more than remind them that the inves- 
tigations of the expedition “ materially 
confirmed and elucidated the history of 
the Exodus ;” that objections founded on 
the supposed incapacity of the peninsula 
to have accommodated so large a host as 
that of Israel were disposed of by pointing 
out abundant traces of ancient fertility; 
that the claims of Jebel Musa to be the 
true Sinai were vindicated by a compari- 
son of its natural features with the Bible 
narrative, and by the collection of Arab 
and Mohammedan traditions; and, lastly, 
that the site of Kibroth Hattaavah was de- 
termined, partly on geographical grounds, 
partly on the traditions still current among 
the Towarah Bedouin, whose language 
Palmer mastered, and of whose manners 
and customs he has drawn up a very full 
and interesting account. The intimate 
acquaintance which he thus formed with 
one of these tribes stood him in good 
stead in the following year, when he took 
a far more responsible journey. The ease 
with which be spoke the Arab language 
was, however, one of the least of his many 


gifts: he thoroughly understood Arab 
character, and was generally successful, 
not merely in making the natives do what 
he wanted, but, what is far more wonder- 
ful, in making them speak the truth to 


him. He thus sums up his method of 
dealing with them: — 


An Arab is a bad actor, and with but a very 
little practice you may infallibly detect him in 
a lie ; when directly accused of it, he is aston- 
ished at your, to him, incomprehensible sagac- 
ity, and at once gives up the game. By keep- 
ing this fact constantly in view, and at the 
same time endeavoring to win their confidence 
and respect, I have every reason to believe 
that the Bedawin gave us throughout a correct 
account of their country and its nomenclature. 

When once an Arab has ceased to regard 
you with suspicion, you may surprise a piece 
of information out of him at any moment ; 
and if you repeat it to him a short time after- 
wards, he forgets in nine cases out of ten that 
he has himself been your authority, and should 
the information be incorrect will flatly contra- 
dict you and set you right, while if it be 
authentic he is puzzled at your possessing a 
knowledge of the facts, and deems it useless 
to withhold from you anything further.* 


The survey of Sinai had been completed 
but a few months when Palmer left En- 


* Desert of the Exodus, p. 325. 
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gland again, for a second journey of 
exploration. It is evident that he must 
have had a very considerable share in the 
proceedings of the former survey, for this 
second expedition was practically en- 
trusted to him to arrange as he pleased. 
He was instructed in general terms to 
clear up, first, certain disputed points in 
the topography of Sinai; next, to examine 
the country between the Sinaitic penin- 
sula and the Promised Land — the “* Des- 
ert of the Wanderings;” and lastly, to 
search for inscriptions in Moab. He de- 
termined to take with him a single com- 
panion only, Mr. Charles Tyrwhitt-Drake, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, who had 
had already some experience of the East, 
and who proved himself in every way to 
be the man of men for rough journeys in 
unknown lands; to travel on foot, without 
dragoman, servant, or escort; and to take 
no more baggage than four camels could 
carry. The two friends started from Suez 
on December 16, 1869, and reached Jeru- 
salem in excellent health and spirits on 
February 26, 1870. They had performed 
a feat of which anybody might well be 
proud. They had traversed “the great 
and terrible desert,” the desert of El Tih, 
and the Negeb, or “south country” of 
Palestine, exactly as they had proposed 
to do — on foot, with no attendants except 
the owners of the baggage-camels. They 
had walked nearly six hundred miles; but 
this fact, though it says much for their 
endurance, gives but little idea of the real 
fatigues of such a journey. The mental 
strain must have been far more exhaust- 
ing than the physical fatigue. It must be 
recollected that they were not tourists, but 
explorers, whose duty it was to observe 
carefully, to record their observations on 
the spot, to make plans and sketches, and 
to collect such information as could be 
extracted from the inhabitants. These 
various pursuits —in addition to their 
domestic arrangements — had to be car- 
ried on in the midst of an Arab population 
always suspicious, and sometimes openly 
hostile, who worried them from daybreak 
until far into the night, and against whom 
their only weapons were incessant watch- 
fulness, tact,and goodhumor. Readers of 
Palmer’s narrative will not be surprised 
to find him hinting, not obscurely, that 
the only way to solve the ‘ Bedouin ques- 
tion ” is to adopt what was called a few 
years afterwards, with reference to an- 
other not wholly dissimilar race, “ the bag 
and baggage policy.” This deliberate 
opinion, expressed by one who knew the 
Arabs well, and who had obtained sin- 
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gular influence over them, is worthy of 
careful attention, as, indeed, are all the 
chapters in the second part of “* The Des- 
ert of the Exodus,” where this journey is 
fully described and illustrated. After 
reading that narrative no one can be sur- 
prised that the mission which ended so 
triumphantly and so fatally twelve years 
afterwards should have been entrusted to 
Palmer. 

After a brief repose in Jerusalem they 
started afresh, and passing again through 
the south country by a different route, 
travelled eastward of the Dead Sea 
through the unknown lands of Eden and 
Moab. They make numerous observations 
of great value to Biblical students; but 
they failed to find what they had come to 
seek — inscriptions — though they suc- 
ceeded in inspecting every known “ writ- 
ten stone” in the country ; and the conclu- 
sion at last forced itself upon them, “ that, 
above ground at least, there does not exist 
another Moabite stone.” * It will be re- 
membered that the famous inscription of 
King Mesha was found built into a wall 
of late Roman work, the ancient Moabite 
city being buried some feet below the 
present surface of the ground. This fact 
induced Palmer to adopt the following 
Opinion : — 


If a few intelligent and competent men, 
such as those employed in the Jerusalem exca- 
vations, could be taken out to Moab, and 
certain of the ruins be excavated, further inter- 
esting discoveries might be made. Such re- 
searches might be made without difficulty if 
the Arabs were well managed and the expedi- 
tion possessed large resources ; but it must be 
remembered that the country is only nominally 
subject to the Turkish Government, and is 
filled with lawless tribes, jealous of each other 
and of the intrusion of strangers, and all 
greedily claiming a property in every stone, 
written or unwritten, which they think might 
interest a Frank. 

That many treasures do lie buried among 
the ruins of Moab there can be but little 
doubt ; the Arabs, indeed, narrated to us sev- 
eral instances of gold coins and figures having 
been found by them while ploughing in the 
neighborhood of the ancient cities, and sold 
to jewellers at Nablous, by whom they were 
probably melted up.t 


But, though there was no inscription to 
bring home as visible evidence of what 
had been done, the expedition was not 


barren of results. In the first place, the 
possibility of exploring the little-known 
parts of Palestine at a comparatively tri- 


* Desert of the Exodus, p. 503. 
t Ibid., p. 503. 
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fling cost had been demonstrated; and, 
secondly, numerous sites had been dis- 
covered where further research would 
probably yield information of the greatest 
value. It is little to our credit as a nation 
that these clues have not been followed 
up. With all our “imperial” pretensions 
we might surely demand special privileges 
from Turkey for investigating sites on 
which so much depends. Probably less 
than half the sum which was spent on a 
polar expedition which discovered noth- 
ing would have solved many of the knot- 
tiest problems of Biblical topography; 
and a judicious expenditure of dakshish 
might unlock even the venerable doors of 
Machpelah itself. It is a great misfor- 
tune that Palmer was not able in after 
years to give undivided attention to these 
interesting questions. Unless we are 
much mistaken, he would have made a 
revolution in many of them; and notably 
in the architectural history of the city of 
Jerusalem, upon which he threw new light 
from an unexpected quarter —the Arab 
historians. He would, in fact, have pur- 
sued for the Temple area at Jerusalem 
the method which Professor Willis pur- 
sued so successfuliy for some of our own 
cathedrals; he would have marshalled in 
chronological order the notices of the 
Arab works there; and then, by compar- 
ing the historical evidence with the exist- 
ing structures, have assigned to them with 
certainty their respective dates. 

Palmer returned to England in the au- 
tumn of 1870, and soon afterwards became 
a candidate for the professorship of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge. He was 
unsuccessful, and we should have con- 
tented ourselves with recording the fact 
without comment, had not Mr. Besant 
stated the whole question in a way re- 
flecting so unfavorably on the electors, 
and through them on the university, that 
we feel compelled to investigate the cir- 
cumstances in detail. This is what he 
says: — 

In the same year Palmer experienced what 
one is fully justified in calling the most cruel 
blow ever dealt to him, and one which he 
never forgot or forgave. 

The vacancy of the Professorship of Arabic 
in 1871 seemed to give him at last the chance 
which he had been expecting. . . . He became 
a candidate for the vacant post ; the place in 
fact belonged to him ; it was his already by a 
right which it is truly wonderful could have 
been contested by any—the right of Con- 
quest. The electors were the Heads of the 
colleges, 





Consider the position : Palmer by this time 
| was a man known all over the world of Ori- 
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ental scholarship ; he was not a single untried | 
student and man of books ; he had proved his 
owers in the most practical of all ways, viz. 
“ relying on his knowledge of the language 
for safety on a dangerous expedition ; he had 
written, and written wonderfully well, a great 
quantity of things in Persian, Urdu, and Ara- 
bic; he was known to everybody who knew 
anything at all about the subject ; he had been 
greatly talked about by those who did not ; he 
was a graduate of the University and Fellow 
of St. John’s, an honor which, as was well 
known, he received solely for his attainments 
in Oriental languages; he had a great many 
friends who were ready to testify, and had 
already testified, in the strongest terms to his 
extraordinary knowledge ; he was, in fact, the 
only Cambridge man who could, with any 
show of fairness or justice at all, be elected. 
He was also young, and full of strength and 
enthusiasm ; if Persian and Arabic lectures 
and Oriental studies could be made useful or 
attractive at the University, he would make 
them so. What follows seems incredible. 

On the other hand, the electing body con- 
sisted, as stated above, of the Heads of col- 
leges. It is in the nature of things that the 
Heads, who are mostly men advanced in years, 
who have spent all their lives at the Univer- 
sity, should retain whatever old prejudices, 
traditions, and ancient manner of regarding 
things, may be still surviving. There were — 
it seems childish to advance this statement 
seriously, and yet I have no doubt it is true 


and correct—two prejudices against which 


Palmer had then to contend. The first was 
the more serious. It was at that time, even 
more than it is now, the custom at Cambridge 
to judge of the abilities of every man entirely 
with regard to his place in one of the two old 
Triposes ; and this without the least respect 
or consideration for any other attainments, or 
accomplishments, or learning. Darwin, for 
instance, whose name does not occur in the 
Honor list at all, never received from his col- 
lege the slightest mark of respect until his 
death. Long after he had become the greatest 
scientific man in Europe the question would 
have been asked —I have no doubt it was 
often asked — what degree he took. Palmer’s 
name did occur in the Classical Tripos — but 
alas! in the third class. Was it possible, was 
it probable, that a third-class man could bea 
person worthy of consideration at all? Third- 
class men are good enough for assistant mas- 
ters to small schools, for curacies, or for any 
other branch of labor which can be performed 
without much intellect. But a third-class man 
must never, under any circumstances, consider 
that he has a right to learn anything or to 
claim distinction as a scholar. I put the case 
strongly ; but there is no Cambridge man who 
will deny the fact that, in whatever branch of 
learning distinction be subsequently attained, 
the memory of a second or third class is always 
prejudicial. 





Palmer, therefore, went before | 
the grave and reverend Heads with this unde- | 
niabdie third class against a whole sheaf of | 
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| proofs, testimonials, letters, opinions, state- 
ments, and assertions of attainments extraor- 
dinary, and in some respects unrivalled. To 
be sure they were only letters from Orientals 
and Oriental scholars. What could they avail 
against the opinion of the Classical Examiner 
of 1867 that Palmer was only worth a third 
class ? 

As I said above, it seems childish, But it 
is true. And this was the first prejudice. 

The second prejudice was perhaps his youth, 
He was, it is true, past thirty, but he had only 
taken his degree three or four years, and 
therefore he only ought to have been five- 
and-twenty. He ‘looked no more than five- 
and-twenty ; he still possessed —he always 
possessed —the enthusiasm of youth; his 
manners, which could be, when he chose, full 
of dignity even among his intimates, were 
those of a man still in early manhood ; he had 
been talked about in connection with his ad- 
ventures in the East; and stories were told, 
some true and some false, which may have 
alarmed the gravity of the Heads. There 
must be no tincture of Bohemianism about a 
Professor of the University. Perhaps rumors 
may have been whispered about the gipsies 
and the tinkers, or the mesmerizing, or the 
conjuring ; but I think the conjuring had 
hardly yet begun. 

In “speaking of this election, I beg most 
emphatically to disclaim any comparison be- 
tween the most eminent and illustrious scholar 
who was elected and the man who was reject- 
ed. Isay that it is always the bounden duty 
of the University to give her prizes to her 
own children if they have proved themselves 
worthy of them. Not to do so is to discour- 
age learning and to drive away students, 
Now, the Professorship of Arabic was vacant ; 
the most brilliant Oriental scholar whom the 
University has produced in this century — 
perhaps in any century — became a candidate 
for it; he was the only Cambridge man who 
could possibly be a candidate; the Heads of 
Houses passed him by and elected a scholar 
of wide reputation indeed, but not a member 
of the University. 

There were other circumstances which made 
the election more disappointing. It was 
known, before the election, that Dr. Wright 
had been spoken to on the subject; it was 
also known that he would not stand because 
the stipend of the post, only 300/. a year, was 
not sufficient to induce him to give up the 
British Museum It seemed, therefore, that 
the result of Palmer’s candidature would be a 
walk over. But the day before the election 
the Master of Queens’ —then Dr, Phillips, 
who was himself a Syriac scholar — went 
round to all the electors, and informed them 
that Dr. Wright would be put up on the fol- 
lowing day. He was put up ; he was elected ; 
and very shortly afterwards was made a Fellow 
of Queens’, probably in consequence of an 
understanding with Dr. Phillips that, in the 
event of his election to the Professorship, an 
election to a Queens’ Fellowship should fol- 
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low. Of course, one has nothing to say against 
the Fellowship. Probably a Queens’ Fellow- 
ship was never more honorably and usefully 
bestowed ; but yet the man who ought to have 
obtained the Professorship, the man to whom 
it belonged, was kept out of it. Palmer was 
the kindest-hearted and most forgiving of 
men, and the last to think or speak evil; but 
this was a deliberate and uncalled-for injustice, 
an insult to his reputation which could never 
be forgotten. It embittered the whole of his 
future connection with the University : it never 
was forgotten or forgiven, 

We notice two errors of fact in the 
above narrative. The election did not 
take place in 1871, but in 1870; and sec- 
ondly, the professorship was then worth 
only 7o/. a year. The stipend was not 
raised to 300/. until the following Novem- 
ber. The second of these errors is not of 
much importance; but the first is very 
material, as we shall show presently. 

We will next give an exact narrative of 
what actually took place. Professor Wil- 
liams, who had held the Arabic chair 
since 1854, died in the long vacation of 
1870, and on October 1 the vice-chancellor 
announced the vacancy, and fixed the day 
of election for Friday, October 21. The 


only candidates who presented themselves 
in the ordinary way were Palmer and the 
Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., of Jesus 


College, a gentleman who had obtained 
the Tyrwhit Hebrew Scholarship in 1853. 
It was known that he was not a formida- 
ble opponent; and Palmer, as Mr. Besant 
rightly states, looked upon the professor- 
ship as. as good as won. However, on the 
day before, or the day but one before, the 
election, the president of Queens’ College 
le{t a card on each of the electors, to say 
that Dr. Wright would be voted for. One 
of these cards was given to Palmer, we do 
not know by whom. He showed it to a 
friend, who asked, “‘ What does it mean?”’ 
“Tt means that it is all up with me,” 
was Palmer’s reply; and events proved 
that he was right in his forebodings. 
When the electors met, the masters of 
Trinity Hall and Emmanuel were not 
present, and the master of Caius declined 
to vote. The remaining fourteen voted 
in‘ the following way: for Dr. Wright 
eight; for Mr. Palmer five; for Mr. 
Leathes, one. Dr. Wright, therefore, was 
declared to be elected. 

It will be seen from what is here stated 
—and the accuracy of our facts is, we 
know, beyond question —that it was not 
the heads of houses in their collective 
capacity who rejected Palmer, but less 
than half of them. Again, we submit that 
there is no evidence that those who voted 
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against him were actuated by either of the 
prejudices which Mr. Besant imputes to 
them. A high place in a tripos is no 
longer regarded at Cambridge as indis- 
pensable, unless the candidate be trying 
for a post the duties of which are in direct 
relation to the tripos in which he has 
sought distinction, Four years after- 
wards, the resident members of the Sen- 
ate chose as Woodwardian professor of 
geology a gentleman who had taken an 
ordinary degree, in opposition to one who 
had been placed thirteenth in the first 
class of the mathematical tripos, on the 
ground that they believed him to be a 
better geologist than his opponent. It 
will be said they were not the heads of 
colleges; but we would remark that, even 
in the election we are discussing, the case 
against them breaks down on this point; 
for the successful candidate was not even 
a member of the university, and surely an 
indifferent degree is better than no degree 
at all. As to the second prejudice against 
Palmer, we simply dismiss it with con- 
tempt. We never heard of a Cambridge 
elector who was influenced by hearsay 
evidence; and we happen to know that 
Palmer was supported by the master of 
his own college, who must have known 
more about his habits than all the other 
heads put together. If we consider the 
result arrived at by the light of subse- 
quent events, it is natural for those who, 
like his biographer and ourselves, are 
strongly prepossessed in Palmer’s favor, 
to regret that he was unsuccessful; and 
we are delighted to find Mr. Besant as- 
serting, as he does, that university dis- 
tinctions ought to be given, ceferis pari- 
dus, to university men. But if we try to 
put ourselves in the position of the elec- 
tors, and survey the two candidates as 
they surveyed them, there is, we feel 
bound to assert, ample justification for 
the selection they made, having regard to 
the particular post to be filled at that time. 
They had, in fact, to choose between a 
tried and an untried man. Dr. Wright 
was known to have received a regular 
education in Oriental languages in Ger- 
many and Holland, and to be thought 
highly of by the most competent judges 
in those countries. He had given proof 
of sound scholarship in various publica- 
tions, and it was considered by several 
scholars in the university that the studies 
to which he had given special attention, 
viz. — Syriac, Samaritan, Ethiopic, and 
the Semitic group of languages generally 
—would be specially useful there. He 
had held a professorship in Trinity Col- 
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lege, Dublin, where he had been distin- 
guished as a teacher; he was personally 
known in Cambridge, not merely to Dr. 
Phillips, but to the University at large, at 
whose hands he had received the honorary 
degree of doctor of law in 1868. More- 
over, he was already an honorary fellow 
of Queens’ College, and therefore it was 
not strange that a society which had al- 
ready gone so far should signify to him 
their intention of proceeding a step fur- 
ther in the event of his consenting to 
come and reside at Cambridge as a pro- 
fessor. He was accordingly elected fel- 
low January 5, 1871.* 

Palmer, on the other hand, had sub- 
mitted to the electors testimonials which 
testified to his wonderful knowledge of 
Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic as 
spoken languages; he was known to have 
given special attention to the languages of 
India; he had catalogued the Oriental 
MSS. in the libraries of the university, of 
King’s College, and of Trinity College; 
he had translated Moore’s “ Paradise and 
the Peri” into Arabic verse; and he had 
published a short treatise on the Sufiistic 
and Unitarian theosophy of the Persians. 
But here the direct evidence of his ac- 
quirements ceased; and it is at this point 
that the date of the election becomes ma- 
terial. None of his more important works 
had as yet appeared. The official report 
of his journeys in the East was not pub- 
lished until January, 1871; and the pref- 
ace to his “ Desert of the Exodus” is 
dated June of the same year.t The 
heads, therefore, could not know that 
he “had relied on his knowledge of the 
language for safety in a dangerous expe- 
dition.” 

After a disappointment so severe as the 
loss of the much-coveted professorship, it 
might have been expected that Palmer’s 
connection with Cambridge would soon 
have been severed; that he would have 
sought and obtained a lucrative appoint- 
ment elsewhere. On the contrary, it was 
written in the book of fate, as one of his 
favorite Orientals would have said, that he 
should not only remain at Cambridge, but 
remain there in connection with Oriental 
studies. Cambridge has two chairs of 


* It is stated in Nature for July 26, 1883, in an article 
by Prof. W. Robertson Smith, Palmer’s successor at 
Cambridge, that Dr. Wright was elected fellow “‘ with 
out his knowledge or consent.”? We are able to state, 
on the authority of the president of Queens’ College, 
that Dr. Wright was perfectly aware of the honor about 
to be conferred upon him. 

+ The Catalogue of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
MSS. in Trin. Coll. Camb. was not pubiished until 
1871; but the fact that it had been made was of course 
well known, 
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Arabic: a professorship founded by Sir 
Thomas Adams in 1632; and a reader- 
ship, founded by King George I. in 1724, 
at the instance of Lancelot Blackburn, 
Bishop of Exeter and lord almoner. It 
is endowed with an income of 50/. a year, 
paid out of the almonry bounty, but re- 
duced by fees to 4o/. tos. If, however, 
the income be small the duties are none 
—or, rather, none are attached to the 
office as such; and moreover the reader 
is technically regarded as a professor, and 
has a professor’s privilege of retaining a 
college fellowship for life as a married 
man. The previous holder of the office, 
the Rev. Theodore Preston, fellow of 
Trinity College, had regarded it as a sine- 
cure, and moreover had generally been 
non-resident. The imminent institution of 
a Semitic languages tripos, which was rec- 
ommended to the university by the Coun- 
cil of the Senate in this same year, had 
probably alarmed him, and he determined 
to avoid even the suggestion of work by 
prompt resignation. The appointment is 
made by the lord almoner for the time 
being, and the Hon. and Rev. Gerald 
Wellesley, Dean of Windsor, appointed 
Palmer in November, 1571. At last, 
therefore, he seemed to have obtained his 
reward — congenial occupation in a place 
which had been the first to find him out 
and help him, where he had many devoted 
friends, and where he was now enabled to 
establish himself as a married man; for 
on the very day after he received his ap- 
pointment he married a lady to whom he 
had been engaged for some years. 

Palmer took a very different view of his 
duties as reader in Arabic from what his 
predecessor had done. He delivered his 
inaugural lecture on Monday, March 4, 
1872, choosing for his subject ‘The Na- 
tional Religion of Persia; an outline 
sketch of Comparative Theology,” * and 
during the Easter and Michaelmas terms 
he lectured on six days in each week, de- 
voting three days to Persian and three to 
Arabic. To these subjects there was sub- 
sequently added a course in Hindustani, 
In consequence of this large amount of 
voluntary work the Council of the Sen- 
ate recommended (February 24, 1873)t 
“that a sum of 250/. per annum should be 
paid to the present Lord Almoner’s Read- 
er out of the University Chest,” and that 
he should be authorized to receive a fee of 
2/. 2s. in each term for each course of 
lectures from every student attending 


* Cambridge University Reporter, 1872, p. 181. 
t Ibid., 1873, p. 142. 
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them, provided he declared in writing his 
readiness to acquiesce in certain regula- 
tions, of which the first was: “ That it 
shall be his ordinary duty to reside within 
the precincts of the university for eigh- 
teen weeks during term time in every 
academical year, and to give three courses 
of lectures — viz. one course in Arabic, 
one in Persian, and one in Hindustani.” 
The Senate accepted this proposal March 
6, 1873, and Palmer signed the new regu- 
lations five days afterwards. In record- 
ing this transaction Mr. Besant remarks: 
“It must be acknowledged that the uni- 
versity got full value for their money.” 
We reply to this sneer that the university 
agked no more from Palmer than it asked 
from every other professor whose salary 
was augmented. The clause imposing 
residence had been accepted in the same 
form by all the other professors; and one 
course of lectures in each term is surely 
the very least that a teaching body can 
require from one of its staff. It must 
also be remembered that the lord almo- 
ner’s readership is an office to which the 
university does not appoint, which there- 
fore it cannot control, and which, until 
Palmer held it, had been practically use- 
less. He, however, being disposed to 
reside, and to discharge his self-imposed 
duties vigorously, the university came 
forward with an offer which was meant to 
be generous, in recognition of his per- 
sonal merits; for the whole arrangement, 
it will be observed, had reference to the 
present reader only — that is, to himself. 
The precise amount offered, 250/, was 
evidently selected with the intention of 
placing the lord almoner’s reader on the 
same footing as a professor, for the sala- 
ries of nearly all the professorial body 
had been already raised to 300/.; andifa 
comparison between the reader and the 
professor of Arabic be inevitable, it may 
be remarked that while the university 
offered 250/. to the former, they offered 
only 230/. to the latter. The intention, 
we repeat, was generous, and we protest 
with some indignation against Palmer’s 
bitter words: “ The very worst use a man 
can make of himself is to stay up at Cam- 
bridge and work for the university.” The 
truth is that university life did not suit 
him, and though he tried hard for ten 





| Palmer was continually writing. 
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dertaken in the midst of heavy sorrow, 
ill-health, pecuniary difficulties — every- 
thing, in short, which damps a man’s 
energies and takes the heart out of his 
work. His married life began brightly 
enough: he had an assured income of 
nearly 600/. a year, which he could in- 
crease at pleasure, and we know did 
increase, by literary work. In 1871 he 
entered at the Middle Temple, probably 
with the intention of practising at the 
Indian bar at some future time; but after 
he had given up all thoughts of India he 
joined the Eastern Circuit, and attended 
assizes and quarter sessions regularly. 
He had a fair amount of business, and is 
said to have made a good advocate, though 
he could have had little knowledge of law, 
and, in fact, regarded his legal work as a 
relaxation from severer studies. These 
he pursued without intermission. Be- 
sides his lectures, which he gave regu- 
larly, he produced work after work with 
amazing rapidity. In 1871, in addition to 
* The Desert of the Exodus,” he published 
a “ History of Jerusalem,” written in col- 
laboration with his friend Mr. Besant; in 
1873 he undertook to write an Arabic 
Grammar, which appeared in the follow- 
ing year; in 1874 he wrote “ Outlines of 
Scripture Geography,” and a “ History of 
the Jewish Nation,” for the Christian 
Knowledge Society, and began a Persian 
Dictionary, of which the first part was 
published in 1876; in 1876-77 he edited 
the works of the Arabian poet Beda ed 
din Zoheir for the Syndics of the Univer- 
sity Press, the text appearing in 1876 and 
the translation in 1877; and during the 
next few years he was at work upon a 
“‘ Life of Haroun Alraschid,” a new trans- 
lation of the Koran, and a revision of 
Henry Martyn’s translation of the New 
Testament into Persian. Besides this 
vast amount of solid work it would be 
easy to show that he produced nearly as 
great a quantity of that other literature 
which, when we consider the labor which 
it entails upon him who writes it, it is 
surely a misnomer to call “light.” Pro- 
fessor Nicholls, of Oxford, gives an ac- 
count, in a most interesting appendix to 
Mr. Besant’s book, of the quantity of 
Persian, Arabic, and Hindustani which 
In the 


years to believe that it did, the attempt|last-mentioned language there were a 


ended in failure, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that it was ever made. 

We must pass rapidly over the next ten 
years. They were years of incessant 
Jabor, which must have been often most 
painful and irksome, for it had to be un- 


| poem on the marriage of the Duke of Ed- 
|inburgh, and a wonderful account of the 
| visit of the shah to England, which occu- 
| pied thirty-six columns of the Aéhéar,a 
| space equivalent to about twenty columns 
| of the Z#mes; and, although Palmer ad- 
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mitted that “the writing of such things is 
a laborious and artificial task to me, as I 
am not as familiar with the Urdi of every- 
day life as I am with the Persian,” he still 
went on writing them. How familiar he 
was with Arabic and Persian is shown by 
the curious fact that whenever he was 
under strong emotion he would plunge 
abruptly into one or other language, some- 
times writing a whole letter in it, some- 
times only a sentence or two, or a few 
verses. Besides these Oriental “ trifles,” 
as he would probably have called them, 
we find continual contributions to English 
periodical literature, and three volumes of 
poetry: “ English Gipsy Songs in Rom- 
any” (1875); the “Song of the Reed, 
and other Pieces” (1876); and “ Lyrical 
Songs, etc.,” by John Ludwig Runeberg 
(1878). In the first of these he collab- 
orated with Mr. Leland, whom we men- 
tioned before, and Miss Janet Tuckey; 
and in the last with Mr. Magnusson; but 
the second is entirely his own. We re- 
gret that we cannot find room for a speci- 
men of these graceful verses. Those who 
have leisure to look into the “ Song of the 
Reed” or the translation of Zoheir, will 
find themselves introduced to a new lit- 
erature by one who, if ‘not a poet, was 
unquestionably, as Mr. Besant says, a 


versifier of a high order, and in the very 
front rank of translators. 

We have said that most of this work — 
were it grave or gay, it mattered not — 
had to be got through in the midst of se- 


rious anxieties. Mrs. -Palmer’s health 
began to fail before they had been mar- 
ried long, and it soon became evident that 
her lungs were affected. It was neces- 
sary that she should leave Cambridge. In 
the spring of 1876, Wales was tried, with 
results which were so reassuring that it 
was decided to complete her cure (as it 
was then believed) by a winter in Paris. 
There, however, she got worse instead of 
better, and early in the following year her 
husband began to realize that she would 
die. In the autumn of 1877, they re- 
turned home to try Wales once more, and 
then, as a last resource, Bournemouth. 
There, in the summer of 1877, Mrs. 
Palmer died. The expenses of so long an 
illness, added to journeyings to and fro, 
and the cost of keeping up two establish- 
ments (for he was obliged to continue his 
Cambridge lectures all the while), crip- 
pled his resources, and produced embar- 
rassments from which he never became 
wholly free. His own health, too, never 
Strong, gave way under his fatigues and 


worries, and he became only not quite so 
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ill as his wife. Yet he never complained; 
never said a word about his troubles to 
any of his friends. Those who were most 
with him at this dreary time have re- 
corded that he always met them with a 
smiling face, and went about his work as 
calmly as if he had been well and happy. 

It was fortunate for him that he had a 
singularly joyous nature, which could 
never be saddened for long together. He 
was always surrounded by a pleasant at- 
mosphere of cheerfulness, which not only 
did good to those about him, but had a 
salutary effect upon himself, enabling him 
to maintain his elasticity and vigor, even 
in the face of sorrow and ill-health. Most 
things have their comic side, if only men 
are not blind to it; and he could see the 
humorous aspect of the most melancholy 
or the most perilous situation. To the 
last he was full of life and fun. Though 
he no longer, as of old, wrote burlesques 
in which, it is whispered, he not unfre- 
quently took a part himself, he could draw 
clever caricatures of his friends and ac- 
quaintances; tells stories which convulsed 
his hearers with laughter; and sing comic 
songs — especially a certain Arab ditty, in 
which he turned himself into an Arab 
minstrel with really wonderful power of 
impersonation. Again, whatever he came 
across — especially in great cities like 
London or Paris —was full of interest 
for him. Without being a philanthropist, 
or, indeed, having a spark of humanitarian 
sentiment in his nature, he took a pleas- 
ure in investigating his fellow-creatures, 
talking to men and finding out all about 
them. He was endowed in the highest 
degree with the gift of sympathy; and 
this, while it made him the most lovable 
of friends, made him also a singularly 
acute investigator, and gave him a power 
of influencing others which was truly won- 
derful. He possessed, too, great manual 
dexterity, and took a pleasure in finding 
out how all those things were done which 
depend for their success upon sleight of 
hand ; and in all such he became a profi- 
cient himself. He was a first-rate conjuror, 
and besides doing the tricks, ordinary and 
extraordinary, ot professed conjurors, he 
took much satisfaction in reproducing the 
most startling phenomena of Spiritualism, 
which he regarded as a debased form of 
conjuring — “a swindle of the most pal- 
pable and clumsy kind.” It was in such 
pursuits that he found the recreation 
which other men find in hard exercise. 
Of this he took very little. Even in his 
younger days he did not care for games, 
and his one attempt at cricket was nearly 
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fatal to the wicket-keeper, whom he man- 
aged to hit on the head with his bat; but 
he was an expert gymnast, and loved boat- 
ing and fishing in the Fens, to which he 
used to retire from time to time with one 
of his friends. It may be doubted whether 
he cared about the sport and the fresh air 
so much as the absolute repose; the old- 
world character of that curious corner of 
England ; the total absence of convention. 
There he could dress as he pleased; and 
he took full advantage of his liberty. It 
is recorded that once, as he was coming 
home to college, he happened to meet the 
master, Dr. Bateson, who, casting his eye 
over the water-boots and flannels, stained 
with mud and weather, in which the 
learned professor had encased himself, 
remarked, ‘This is Eastern costume, I 
suppose.” “No, master; Eastern coun- 
ties costume,” was the reply. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that 
the happiness which had been so long 
delayed came at last. In about a year 
after his wife’s death he married again. 
His choice was fortunate, and for the last 
three years of his life he was able to en- 
joy that greatest of all luxuries —a thor- 
oughly happy home. He stood sorely in 
need of such consolation, for in other 
directions he had plenty to distress and 
worry him. His pecuniary difficulties 
pressed upon him as hardly as ever, and 
his relations with the university began to 
be somewhat strained. He had had the 
mortification of seeing Professor Wright’s 
salary raised to 500/. a year, with no hint 
of any corresponding proposition being 
made for him;* and when the commis- 
sioners promulgated their scheme his 
office was not included in it, a suggestion 
for raising his salary which had been 
made by the Board of Oriental Studies 
being wholly disregarded by them. More- 
over, the scheme for delivering three 
courses of lectures in each year turned out 
to be infinitely more laborious than he 
had expected. Candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service increased in number; and 
the pupils of any given term were pretty 
sure to want to go on with their work in 
the next, when he was teaching a different 
language, so that he was compelled in 
practice to give, not one, but two, or even 
three, courses in each term. Moreover, 
the elementary nature of much of this in- 


* Grace of the Senate, April 29, 1875, confirming a 
report of the Council, dated March 15. We believe 
that it was thought desirable to make the salary of the 
professor of Arabic equal to that of the professor of 
Sanskrit, who from the creation of the professorship in 
1867 received 500/. a year out of the university chest. 
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struction —the “teaching boys the Per- 
sian alphabet,” as he called it— became 
every year more and more irksome. We 
are not surprised that he got disgusted 
with the university; but at the same time 
we cannot agree with Mr. Besant that the 
university was wholly to blame. They 
were in no wise responsible for the con- 
duct of the commissioners; in fact, all 
that could be done to make them take a 
different view was done. Had Palmer 
resided continuously in the university, and 
pressed his own claims, things might have 
been very different. Butthis he had been 
unable to do, for reasons which, as we 
have seen, were beyond his own control, 
and for which, therefore, he is not to be 
blamed; but the fact cannot be denied 
that for some years he had been practi- 
cally non-resident. There was also an- 
other cause which has to be taken into 
consideration — his own disposition. The 
life of a university is a peculiar life, which 
does not suit everybody, and certainly 
did not suit him. He felt “cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” in it; and he said 
afterwards that “ he never really began to 
live till he was emancipated from aca- 
demic trammels.” Our wonder is, not 
that he left Cambridge when he did, but 
that he remained so long connected with 
it. The final break took place in 1881, 
when he voluntarily rescinded the en- 
gagement which he had made to lecture, 
and retaining the office and the fellowship 
at St. John’s College — neither of which 
he could afford to resign — took up his 
abode in London, and obtained a place 
on the staff of the Standard newspaper. 
He readily adapted himself to this new 
life, and soon became a success{ul writer. 
One of the assistant editors at that time, 
Mr. Robert Wilson, has recorded that — 


Palmer considered his career as a journalist 
in London, short as it was, one of the pleas- 
antest episodes of his life. Those who were 
associated with him in that career profession- 
ally can say that they reckoned his compan- 
ionship one of the brightest and happiest of 
their experiences. He was 

The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 

The best-conditioned and unwearied spirit 

In doing courtesies ; 
and what he was to me he was to all who 
worked with him, 


It will be well, before we relate the he- 
roic achievement with which the career 
of our friend closed, to try to estimate 





his position as an Oriental scholar, for as 
such he will be remembered, especially 
in Cambridge. For this purpose Mr. 
| Besant has, most judiciously, supplied 
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ample materials to those competent to use 
them, by printing an essay by Professor 
Nicholls, of Oxford, which we have al- 
ready quoted, and a paper by Mr. Stan- 
ley Lane Poole. The former points out 
Palmer’s extraordinary facility in the use 
of Persian and Arabic, and gives a mi- 
nute, and in the main highly laudatory, 
criticism of some of his performances, 
which ends with these words: “In him 
England loses her greatest Oriental lin- 
guist, and vreadiest Oriental scholar.” 
From the latter we will quote afew sen- 
tences : — 


Palmer was a scholar of the kind that is 
born, not made. No amount of mere teach- 
ing could develop that wonderful instinct for 
language which he possessed. He stood in 
strongly marked contrast to the other scholars 
of his time. Most of them were brought up 
on grammars and dictionaries; he learned 
Arabic by the ear and mouth, Others were 
careful about their conjugations and syntax; 
Palmer dashed to the root of all grammatical 
rules, and spoke or wrote so and so because it 
would not be spoken or written any other way. 
To him strange idioms that a book-student 
could not understand were perfectly clear ; he 
had used them himself in the Desert again 
and again.* 


He then proceeds to examine his prin- 
cipal Arabic works; and decides that 
while the edition of Zoheir is the most 
finished of them, and the translation rep- 
resents the original with remarkable skill, 
his version of the Koran “is a very strik- 
ing performance.” 


It has the grave fault of immaturity; it was 
written, or rather dictated, at great speed, and 
is consequently defaced by some oversights 
which Palmer was incapable of committing if 
he had taken more time over the work. But, 
in spite of all the objections that may be urged 
against it, his translation has the true Desert 
ring in it; we may quarrel with certain ren- 
derings, puzzle over occasional obscurities, 
regret certain signs of haste or carelessness ; 
but we shall be forced to admit that the trans- 
lator has carried us among the Bedawi tents, 
and breathed into us the strong air of the 
Desert, till we fancy we can hear the rich voice 
of the Blessed Prophet himself as he spoke to 
the pilgrims on Akabah.t 


Lastly, Mr. Poole points out the peculiar 
excellence of Palmer’s Arabic grammar, 
which is arranged on the Arab system, in 
bold defiance of the usual custom of treat- 
ing Arabic in the same way that one treats 


Latin. To these favorable criticisms of 
works beyond our powers of appreciation 


* Life, p. 142. 
t Ibid., p. 144. 
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we should like to add a word of praise of 
our own for the historical introduction to 
the Koran, in which the career of Ma- 
homet is sketched in a few bold, vigorous 
lines, and the scope and object of the 
work are analyzed and explained. We 
regret that Palmer was not able to devote 
more time to history; the above “ Intro- 
duction,” and the “ Life of Haroun Alra- 
schid,” seem to us to show that he would 
have excelled in that styie of composition. 
He could read the native authorities with 
facility, ahd knew how to put his materials 
to a good use. But alas! all these peace- 
ful studies were to be closed forever by 
an enterprise as masterly in its execution 
as it was terrible in its conclusion. 

The suppression of Arabi’s revolt in 
Egypt created the greatest enthusiasm in 
this country. The British public dearly 
loves a war, and every event in which the 
troops were concerned was eagerly read 
and proudly commented on by enthusiastic 
sympathizers. But there were probably 
not half-a-dozen persons who knew the 
measures by which the revolt had been 
confined within the narrowest limits pos- 
sible ; and not many who so much as read 
the scanty paragraphs which noted, first, 
the anxiety respecting the fate of some 
Englishmen who had gone into the desert 
on a certain day in August; and, secondly, 
the certainty of their murder. And yet it 
is not too much to say that it was due to 
one of these men that Lord Wolseley’s 
operations were comparatively easy ; that 
three weeks sufficed to crush a revolt 
which, but for him, might have become a 
holy war of indefinite and indefinable pro- 
portions. Palmer’s wonderful achieve- 
ment has been told for the first time by 
Mr. Besant with a fulness of detail, a 
vividness of descriptive power, and, we 
may add, a bitterness of grief, that only 
those who read it carefully more than 
once can appreciate as such a piece of 
work deserves to be appreciated. We 
shall try to set before our readers the 
principal circumstances of those eventful 
days, treading in his steps, and often 
using his very words. 

Early in the month of June, 1882, when 
it became evident that the Egyptian revolt 
must be put Gown by force, two great 
causes of anxiety arose: (1) the safety of 
the Suez Canal; (2) the amount of support 
which Arabi was likely to receive, and 
the allies on whom he could depend. 
These two questions were of course 
closely connected with each other; and it 
is now known that as regards the second 
of them, he hoped to obtain the support 
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of the Arabs of the desert on both sides 
of the canal, and by their aid to seize, 
‘and, if possible, to destroy the canal itself. 
These Arabs, it is important to recollect, 
rise or remain quiet at the command of 
their sheikhs. The sheikhs, therefore, 
had to be won over. This he hoped to 
accomplish by the assistance of the gov- 
ernors of the frontier castles of El Arish 
on the Mediterranean, Kulat Nakhl, Suez, 
Akabah, and Tor on the west coast of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, all of whom, at the be- 
ginning of the rebellion, were his frantic 
partisans. He had therefore an easy 
means of access to the Bedouin sheikhs. 
The number of men whom they could put 
into the field was estimated by Palmer 
himself at about fifty thousand ; but this 
was notall. It was feared that if a single 
tribe joined Arabi, it would be followed 
by all the others, and that the Bedouin of 
the Syrian and Sinaitic deserts might 
presently be joined by their kinsfolk of 
Arabia and the Great Desert, a countless 
multitude. 

It was on the evening of Saturday, June 
24, that Captain Gill, whose unhappy fate 
it was to perish with Palmer on the ex- 
pedition which they planned together, was 
sent to him from the Admiralty to ask him 
for information respecting ‘the character, 
the power, the possible movements of the 
Sinai Arabs.” The interview was short; 
but long enough for Palmer to sketch the 
position of affairs, and to convince Gill 
that a man whom the government could 
thoroughly trust must be sent out to ar- 
range matters personally with the sheikhs. 
When Gill had left, Palmer said to his 
wife, “ They must have a man to goto the 
Desert for them; and they will ask me 
because there is nobody else who can go.” 
On Monday Captain Gill came again, and 
the whole question was carefully talked 
over. 


It was agreed that no time ought to be lost 
in detaching the tribes from Arabi, in prevent- 
ing any injury to the Canal, and in quieting 
fanaticism, which might assume such propor- 
tions as to set the whole East aflame. It now 
became perfectly evident to Gill that Palmer 
was the only man who knew the sheikhs, and 
could be asked to go, and could do the work ; 
it was also perfectly evident to Palmer that he 
would be urged to undertake this difficult and 
delicate mission ; he had, in fact, already laid 
himself open by speaking of the ease with 
which these people may be managed by one 
who can talk with them, When Gill left him 
on that Monday morning he was already more 
than half persuaded to accept the mission, 


It is evident that after this interview Cap- 
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tain Gill returned to the Admiralty and 
gave a glowing account to his superiors of 
the man he had discovered, and the infor- 
mation he had obtained ; for in the course 
of the same afternoon Palmer received an 
invitation to breakfast with Lord North- 
brook on the following morning, Tuesday, 
June 27, which he accepted. The interest 
which he had already excited is proved 
by the fact 


that all the notes and reports which Gill had 
made during the interviews on the subject 
were already set up in type and laid on the 
table. The whole conversation at breakfast 
was concerning the tribes, and how they might 
be prevented from giving trouble. Palmer 
stated again his belief that the sheikhs might, 
if some one could be got to go, be persuaded 
to sit down and do nothing, if not to take an 
active part against the rebels. 


At this point it is material to notice 
that the government did not send for 
Palmer and ask him to undertake a cer- 
tain mission to the East; neither did 
Palmer communicate with the government 
and volunteer, in the ordinary sense of 
that word; but that in the course of a 
succession of interviews, it became evi- 
dent to the government that the mission 
must be undertaken by somebody ; and to 
Palmer, that if he did not go himself the 
chance would be lost. No one equally fit 
for such a mission was available at that 
moment; no one personally knew the 
sheikhs as he did, and could travel among 
them as an old friend, for it must always 
be remembered that the country he was 
about to visit was the same which he had 
traversed with Drake in 1869-70. He 
did not exactly wish to go; he was too 
fondly devoted to his wife and children to 
find any pleasure in courting dangers of 
which he was fully sensible; but he seems 
to have felt that his duty to his country 
demanded the sacrifice; and perhaps the 
thought may have crossed his mind that, 
if he ran the risk and came out of it safe 
and successful, his fortune would be 
made; and therefore, when Lord North- 
brook inquired, “ Do you know any one 
who would go?” he replied, “I will go 
myself.” 

This decision was not arrived at until 
Thursday, June 29. On the following 
evening he left London, and on Tuesday, 
July 4, he was on board the * Tanjore,” 
between Brindisi and Alexandria, writing 
to his wife : — 


I am sure this trip will do me an immense 
deal of good, for I wanted a change of air 
and complete rest from writing, and now I 
have got both. Of course, the position is not 
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without its anxieties, but I have no fear... . 
It is such a chance! 

Such a chance! It was worth while 
running the risk, for, though there was 
danger in it, there was fame and fortune 
beyond the danger: there would be no 
more debt and difficulty; no more days 
and nights of uncongenial toil. No won- 
der as he sat under the awning, “like a 
tent,” as he said, and did nothing, that 
these thoughts came into his mind, and 
found their way on to his paper —it was 
a chance indeed! 

It seems certain that the plan of the 
enterprise had been laid down before 
Palmer left London, though no formal in- 
structions were given to him in writing. 
It was understood between him and the 
government that he was to travel about in 
the desert and peninsula of Sinai, and 
ascertain the disposition of the tribes; 
secondly, that he was to attempt the de 
tachment of the said tribes from the 
Egyptian cause, and in order to effect 
this he was to make terms with the 
sheikhs ; thirdly, that he was to take what- 
ever steps he thought best for an effective 
guard of the banks of the canal, and for 
the repair of the canal, in case Arabi 
should attempt its destruction. Lastly, 


he was instructed, probably at Alexan- 


dria, to ascertain what number of camels 
could be purchased, and at what price. 

Arrived at Alexandria, Palmer put him- 
self under the orders of Admiral Lord 
Alcester, then Sir Beauchamp Seymour, 
who, after a few words of welcome and 
encouragement, ordered him to go at once 
to the desert and begin work. It was 
decided that he should proceed by steamer 
to Jaffa, thence to Gaza, and across the 
desert to Tor in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
where he could be taken up and join the 
fleet at Suez. On the morning of July 9 
he reached Jaffa, where he bought his 
camp equipage and stores, hired a ser- 
vant, and opened communications with 
certain Arabs of the desert, whom he or- 
dered to meet him at Gaza. We know 
the details of this time from a long letter 
which he wrote to his wife just before he 
left Jaffa. 

It is bad enough here where I find plenty of 
people to talk to and be civil to me; but how 
will it be when I am in the Desert with no one 
but wild Arabs to talk to? Not thatIlam a 
bit afraid of them, for they were always good 
friends to me; but it will be lonely, and you 
may be sure that when I sit on my camel in 
the burning sun, or lie down in my little tent 
at night, my thoughts will always be with you 
and our dear happy home. I am quite sure of 
succeeding in my mission, and don’t feel any- 
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thing to fear except the being away for a few 
months, ... I feel very homesick, but quite 
confident. 


He got to Gaza on July 13, and on July 
15 plunged into the desert. Here Pro- 
fessor Palmer disappears, and we have 
instead a Syrian officer, dressed in Mo- 
hammedan costume, known as the Sheikh 
Abdullah, the name which had been given 
to him by the Arabs on his former jour- 
ney. The expedition occupied just a fort- 
night, for Suez was reached on August 1. 
He was fortunately able to keep a brief 
journal, and this daily record of what he 
was about he sent home by post from 
Suez. This invaluable document, with 
two or three letters written to friends, and 
a formal report addressed from Suez to 
the government, but not yet printed, ena- 
bles us to ascertain what he did, and what 
sufferings and dangers he endured in the 
accomplishment of it. It was the middle 
of the summer, and apparently an unusu- 
ally hot and stormy summer, for we read 
of even the natives being overcome by the 
heat, wind, and dust. His business ad- 
mitted of no delay; whether he were well 
or ill, he must ride forward, in the full 
glare of the sun, with the thermometer 
“at 110 in the shade in the mountains, 
and in the plains about twice that;” and 
yet never show by the slightest hint, that 
he was either overcome by the physical 
exertion, or alarmed at the imminent peril 
which he ran at every moment. So well 
was the bodily frame sustained by the 
brave heart within, that he could write 
cheerfully, nay humorously, even before 
he had reached a place of safety. Here 
is an extract from one of his letters, dated 
“ Magharah, in the Desert of the Tih, 
July 22:"— 

This country is not exactly what you would 
call, in a truthful spirit, safe just now. I have 
had to dodge troops and Arabs, and Lord 
knows what, and am thankful and somewhat 
surprised at the possession of a whole skin... 

I wish to remark that about the fifth consec- 
utive hour (noon) of the fifth consecutive Gay’s 
camel ride, with a strong wind blowing the 
sand in your face, camel-riding loses, as an 
amusement, the freshness of one’s childhood’s 
experience at the Zoo. 

I am now two days from Suez, and before 
the third sun sets shall be either within reach 
of beer and baths, or be able to dispense alto- 
gether with those luxuries forthe future. The 
very-equally balanced probabilities lend a cer- 
tain zest to the journey... . 

My man stole some melons from a patch 
near some water (if I may use the expression), 
and I feel better forthe crime. Still I am 
dried up, and burnt, and thirsty, and bored, 
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Let us now extract from the journal a 
few passages bearing directly on the main 
object of the journey. All of these, we 
ought to state, are fully corroborated by 
the subsequently written report, and by 
incidental allusions in the telegrams em- 
bodied in the blue-book. 


Fuly 15. — My sheikh has just come, and I 
have had a long and very satisfactory talk with 
him. I think the authorities will be very 
pleased with the report I shall have for them. 

Fuly 16. —1 now know where to find and 
how to get at every sheikh in the Desert, and 
I have already got the Teyahah, the most war- 
like and strongest of them all, ready to do 
anything for me. When I come back I shall 
be able to raise 40,000 men! It was very 
lucky that I knew such an influential tribe. 

Fuly 18 —I have been quite well to-day, 
but as usual came in very fatigued. I had an 
exciting time, having met the great sheikh of 
the Arabs hereabouts * I, however, quite got 
him to accept my views. ... It was really a 
most picturesque sight to see the sheikh ride 
into my camp at full gallop with a host of re- 
tainers, all riding splendid camels as hard as 
they could run; when they pulled up, all the 
camels dropped on their knees, and the men 
jumped off and came up to me. I had heard 
of thair coming, so was prepared, and not at 
all startled, as they meant me to be. I merely 
rose quietly, and asked the sheikh into my 
tent. 

Fuly 19 —I have got hold of some of the 
very men whom Arabi Pasha has been trying 
to get over to his side, and when they are 
wanted I can have every Bedawin at my call 
from Suez to Gaza. 

Fuly 20.— The sheikh, who is the brother 
of Suleiman, is one who engages all the Arabs 
not to attack the caravan of pilgrims which 
goes to Mecca every year from Egypt, so that 
he is the very man I wanted. He has sworn 
by the most solemn Arab oath that if I want 
him, he will guarantee the safety of the canal 
even against Arabi Pasha. . . . In fact, I have 
already done the most difficult part o€ my task, 
and as soon as I get precise instructions the 
thing is done, and a thing which Arabi Pasha 
failed to do, and on which the safety of the 
road to India depends. . . . Was I not lucky 
just to get hold of the right people? ... 1 
have seen a great many other sheikhs, and I 
know that they will follow my man, Sheikh 
Muslih. 

Fuly 21.—I am anxious to get to Suez, be- 
cause I have done all I wanted by way of 
preliminaries, and as soon as I get precise in- 
structions, I can settle with the Arabs in a 
fortnight or three weeks, and get the whole 
thing over. As it is, the Bedouins keep quite 
quiet, and will not join Arabi, but will wait 
for me to give them the word what to do. 
They look upon Abdullah Effendi —that is 


* This was Misleh, sheikh of the Tey4hah Arabs. | 


(Warren’s Narrative, p. 10.) 
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what they call me —as a very grand personage 
indeed ! 

Fuly 22.—I1 have got the man who supplies 
the pilgrims with camels on my side too, and 
as I have promised my big sheikh 500/. for 
himself, he will do anything for me... . It 
may seem a vain thing to say, but I did not 
know that I could be so coo] and calm in the 
midst of danger as I am, and I must be strong, 
as I have endured ¢remendous fatigue, and am 
in firsterate health, I am very glad that the 
war has actually come to a crisis, because now 
I shall really have to do my big task, and Z 
am certain of success. 

Fuly 26.—I have had a great ceremony to- 
day, eating bread and salt with the sheikhs, in 
token of protecting each other to the death. 


This journal, it will be remarked, 
speaks of the expedition as preliminary 
to something else. What this was is ex- 
plained by the report above alluded to, 
and by the the telegrams which Sir Wil- 
liam Hewett and Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour sent to the Admiralty after Palmer’s 
arrival at Suez. On August 4 Sir William 
Hewitt telegraphs : — 


Professor Palmer confident that in four days 
he will have soo camels, and within ten or 
fifteen days, 5,000 more, 

He waits return of messengers sent for 500, 
so he cannot start for Desert before Monday. 


On August 6, Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
telegraphed to the Admiralty : — 


Palmer, in letter of August 1 at Suez, writes 
that, if precisely instructed as to services re- 
quired of Bedouins, and furnished with funds, 
he believes he could buy the allegiance of 
50,000 at a cost of from 20,000/. to 30,000/, 


On the receipt of this telegram the Ad- 
miralty telegraphed to Sir William Hew- 
ett: — 


Instruct Palmer to keep Bedouins available 
for patrol or transport on Canal, A reasona- 
ble amount may be spent, but larger engage- 
ments are not to be entered into until General 
arrives and has been consulted. 


The Admiralty must have been satisfied 
with what Palmer had accomplished in 
the desert, or they would not have direct- 
ed him to proceed with his “ big task ;” 
and it came out afterwards that one at 
least of the tribes refused to join Arabi in 
consequence of promises made to him. 
Meanwhile he was appointed interpreter 
in chief to her Majesty’s forces in Egypt, 
and placed on the admiral’s staff. It is 
important to note this, as it gave him the 
command of money, brought him into 
prominence, and paved the way for the 





disaster which was so soon to overtake 


| him. Captain Gill joined him at Suez on 
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the morning of the same day, August 6.) simply the head of a family who had left 
He brought 20,000/. with him, which he! the tribe, and taken up their abode near 


considered to be paid to Palmer, as ap- 
pears from his journal, and Palmer took 
the same view. Sir William Hewett, 
however, after the receipt of Lord North- 
brook’s telegram, determined to limit the 
preliminary expenditure to 3,000/., which 
was paid to Palmer on August 8. Soon 
after Gill’s arrival at Suez, he and Palmer 
had a long discussion, in which they 
agreed to combine their respective du- 
ties. Gill had been ordered to cut the 
telegraph wires from Kartarah to Con- 
stantinople, and so destroy Arabi’s com- 
munications with Turkey, and Palmer had 
made arrangements for a meeting of the 
sheikhs at Nakhl. We have seen that 
the journal mentioned presents to the 
sheikhs (as much as 500/. had been prom- 
ised to Misleh), and these would have to 
be conveyed to them before they were 
likely to arm their followers. The rest of 
the 20,000/, was intended to be spent in 
fair payment for services rendered when 
the general should give the order to en- 
gage the Bedouin; and the word “ buy,” 
in Sir Beauchamp Seymour’s telegram of 
August 6, need not be interpreted to mean 
“bribe.” The purchase of camels was 
another object which Palmer had before 


him in going to the desert; but this, we 
take it, was quite subsidiary to the former, 
though perhaps, as a matter of policy, it 
was occasionally made prominent, in 


order to disarm suspicion. That much 
more important business than buying 
camels was intended is also proved by 
Palmer’s letter to Admiral Hewett, in 
which he said that “it would be most de- 
sirable that an officer of her Majesty’s 
navy should accompany me on my journey 
to the desert, as a guarantee that I am 
acting on the part of her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment.* 

It must now be mentioned that on 
Palmer’s first journey, when staying in 
the camp of Sheikh Misleh, he had been 
introduced by him toa man of about sev- 
enty years of age, of commanding stat- 
ure, and haughty, peremptory manner, 
named Meter ibn Sofieh. This man Mis- 
leh represented to be the sheikh of the 
Lehewat tribe, occupying all the country 
east of Suez. This was not true. Meter 
was not a sheikh of the Lehewats, and 
the Lehewats as a tribe do not live east 
of Suez, but on the south border of Pales- 
tine. Meter was a Lehewat, but he was 


* Letter to Admiral Sir William Hewett, dated Suez, 
August 8. Biue-book, p. 4. 





Suez, where they had collected together 
two or three other families, who called 
themselves the Sofieh tribe, but had no 
power or influence. Palmer, however, 
believed Meter’s story about himseH, 
called him his friend, and trusted him im- 
plicitly. It was Meter whom he sent into 
Suez from Misleh’s camp to fetch his let- 
ters; Meter who conducted him thence to 
the place called “the Wells of Moses” 
between July 27 and July 31; Meter with 
whom he corresponded respecting his 
second journey; and there is little coubt 
that it was Meter who betrayed him. 

In the report which Palmer addressed 
to the Admiralty on August 1 he stated 
that when he started on his second jour- 
ney a company of three or four hundred 
Bedouin should go with him, “for the 
sake of effect.” Most unfortunately, this 
precaution was not taken. On August 7, 
Meter, accompanied by his nephew, Sa- 
lameh ibn Ayed, came to Moses’ Wells, 
and asked Mr. Zahr, one of the native 
Christians who reside there, to read a let- 
ter which he had received from Palmer. 
The letter, signed “ Abdullah,” contained 
a request that Meter would bring down 
one hundred camels and twenty armed 
men. Meter then crossed over to Suez 
by water, Mr. Zahr’s son going with him, 
saw Palmer, who did not, so far as we 
know, express surprise that he came with- 
out men or camels, and in the evening 
was presented to Consul West and Ad- 
miral Hewett, from whom he received a 
naval officer’s sword, as a mark of confi- 
dence and respect. This sword Meter 
subsequently gave secretly to Mr. Zahr’s 
son to take care of for him, saying that he 
was going to the desert with some En- 
glish gentlemen, and was afraid that the 
Bedouin might kill him.if they saw him 
with a sword, as they were not quiet at 
that time. After the murder, Mr. Zahr’s 
son brought the sword to the English 
consul, and told the above story. 

The following day was spent in making 
preparations for the journey. During the 
afternoon Palmer received a package con- 
taining three bags of 1,000/. each in En- 
glish sovereigns, which were taken intact 
into the desert. The party, consisting of 
Professor Palmer, Captain Gill, Lieuten- 
ant Charrington, of the “ Euryalus ” (who 
had been selected by Palmer out of seven 
officers who volunteered to go with him), 
Gill’s dragoman, a native Christian, and 
the servant whom Palmer had engaged at 
Jaffa, a Jew, named Bokhor, crossed over 
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to Moses’ Wells in a boat after sunset, 
and passed the night in a tent supplied 
by Mr. Zahr. Next morning, they started 
soon after sunrise, and, after the usual 
midday halt, pitched their camp for the 
night in Wady Kahalin, a shallow water- 
course, about half a mile wide, and distant 
eighteen miles from Moses’ Wells. So 
far their proceedings can be followed with 
certainty; but after this it becomes a most 
difficult task to compose an exact narra- 
tive of what befell them. We have fol- 
lowed the account drawn up by Colonel 
Warren, through whose persevering en- 
ergy some of the murderers were brought 
to justice, supplementing it, in a few 
places, by facts stated in the blue-book, 
generally on the same authority. 

On Thursday, August Io, the travellers 
were unable to start at dawn as they had 
intended, because it was found that two 
of their camels had been stolen during the 
night, probably with the intention of de- 
laying the start, and so giving time to 
warn the Bedouin appointed to waylay 
them. Several hours elapsed before the 
camels were found, and they were not 
able to start until 3 P.M. Meter is said 
to have suggested that the baggage should 
be left to follow slowly (both the stolen 
camels and those which had been sent out 
to bring them back being tired) and that 
the three Englishmen and the dragoman 
should ride forward with him, taking with 
them only their most valuable effects, 
among which was a black leather bag 
containing the 3,o00/., and Palmer’s de- 
spatch-box containing 2357. more. At 
about 5 P.M. they reached the mouth of 
the Wady Sudr. This valley is described 
as a narrow mountain gorge, bounded by 
precipices which, on the northern side, 
are from twelve to sixteen hundred feet 
in height; on the southern side they are 
much lower, not exceeding three or four 
hundred feet. They turned into the 
wady, and rode up it, intending no doubt 
not to halt again until they reached 
Meter’s camp, at a place called Tusset 
Sudr. Shortly before midnight they were 
suddenly attacked by a party of about 
twenty-five Bedouin, who fired upon them, 
disabled one of the camels, and _ took 
prisoners Palmer, Gill, Charrington, and 
the dragoman. The accounts of the at- 
tack are very conflicting, but it appears 
certain that Meter deserted his charge at 
once, and escaped up the wady to his 
own camp, which he reached at sunrise; 
while his nephew, Salameh ibn Ayed, who 
had been riding with Palmer on one of his 
uncle's camels, rode rapidly off in the op- 
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posite direction, down the wady, taking 
with him the bag containing the 3,000/., 
and the despatch-box. It has been af- 
firmed that he struck Palmer off the 
camel; but as it is stated in evidence that 
the attacked party knelt down behind their 
camels and fired at their assailants, the 
truth of this ramor may be doubted. It 
is certain, however, that had he not been 
at least a thief, if not a traitor, he would 
have warned the men in charge of the 
baggage of what had occurred, for it was 
proved afterwards, by the tracks of his 
camel, that he passed within a few feet of 
them; or, if he really missed them in the 
dark, that he would have gone straight on 
to Moses’ Wells and given the alarm there, 
or even to Suez, as it was deposed he was 
desired todo. As it was, he rode straight 
on to the mouth of the wady, and thence 
by a circuitous route to Meter’s camp, 
having hid part of the. money and the 
despatch-box in the desert. What he did 
with the remainder will probably never be 
known, 

Meanwhile the four prisoners were 
stripped of everything except their under- 
clothing, which, being of European make, 
was useless to Arabs, and taken down to 
a hollow among the rocks about two hun- 
dred yards from the place of attack. Here 
they were left in charge of two of the rob- 
bers. The rest, disappointed at finding 
no money, rode off, some to pursue Sala- 
meh, some to look for the baggage. They 
were presently followed by one of the two 
guards, so that for several hours the En- 
glishmen were left with only one man to 
watch them. The camel-drivers were just 
loading their camels for a start, when they 
were attacked, disarmed, and the baggage 
taken from them. Palmer’s servant was 
made prisoner, but the camel-drivers were 
not molested, and were even permitted to 
take their camels away with them. The 
robbers then retraced their steps, and 
rode up the valley for about three miles. 
There they halted, and laid out the spoil, 
with the view of dividingit; but they 
could not agree, and finally each kept 
what he had taken. This matter settled, 
they mounted their camels again, and went 
to look after their prisoners, taking Palm- 
er’s servant with them. 

We will now return to Meter ibn So- 
fieh. On arriving at his own camp he 
collected his four sons and several other 
Bedouin, and came down to the place of 
attack. This they were able to recognize 
by the dead or wounded camel, which 
had not then been removed. Finding 
nobody there, they shouted, and were 
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answered by the prisoners in the hollow. 
Meter and another went down to them 
and found them unguarded, their guard 
having run away on the approach of stran- 
gers. Had Meter really come to save 
them — and it is difficult to explain his 
return from any other motive than that of 
a late repentance —there was not a mo- 
ment to be lost. Much valuable time, 
however, was wasted in useless expres- 
sions of pity and exchange of Bedouin 
courtesies, and they had hardly reached 
Meter’s camels before the hostile party 
came in sight. Itis reported that Meter’s 
men said, “ Let us protect the English- 
men,” and raised their guns; but that 
Meter answered, “ No, we must negotiate 
the matter,” and allowed his men to be 
surrounded by a superior force. What 
happened next will never be known with 
certainty. Meter himself swore that he 
offered 30/. for each of the five; others, 
that he offered thirty camels for the party ; 
while there is a general testimony that 
Palmer offered all they possessed if their 
lives could be spared, adding, “ Meter 
has all the money.” The debate did not 
last long, not more than half an hour, and 
then Meter retired, it being understood 
that the five prisoners were all to be put 
to death. The manner of the execution 


of this foul design had next to be deter- 


mined, and it seems to have been regarded 
as a matter requiring much nicety of ar- 
rangement. The captors belonged to two 
tribes, the Debour and the Terebin, and 
it was finally arranged that two should be 
killed by the Debour, and three by the 
Terebin. The men who were to strike 
the blow were next selected, one for each 
victim; and when this had been done the 
prisoners were driven before their captors 
for upwards of a mile, over rough ground, 
to the place of execution. It was now 
near the middle of the day, and the unfor- 
tunate men had no means of protecting 
their heads from the August sun. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that they were 
nearly unconscious before the spot was 
reached. At that part of the Wady Sudr 
a ledge or plateau of rock, some twenty 
feet wide, runs for aconsiderable distance 
along the steep face of the cliffs; and 
below it the torrent cuts its way through 
a narrow channel, not more than eighteen 
feet wide, with precipitous sides, about 
fifty feet high. At the spot selected for 
the murder a mountain stream, descend- 
ing from the heights above, works its way 
down the cliffs to the water below. The 
bed of this stream was then dry; but it 
would be a cataract in the rainy season, 
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and might be trusted to obliterate all 
traces of the crime. The prisoners were 
forced down the mountain-side until the 
plateau was reached, and then placed ina 
row facing the torrent, the selected mur- 
derer standing behind each victim. Some 
of the Bedouin swore that they were all 
shot ata given signal, and that their bodies 
fell over the cliff; others that Abdullah 
was shot first, and that the remaining four, 
seeing him fall, sprang forward, some 
down the cliff, some along the edge of the 
gully. Three were killed, so they said, 
before they reached the bottom ; the fourth 
was despatched in the torrent bed by an 
Arab who followed him down. There is, 
however, too much reason for believing 
that some at least were wounded or killed 
before they were thrown into the abyss; 
for the rocks above were deeply stained 
with blood. It may be that one or more 
of them had been wounded in the first 
encounter, or intentionally maimed by 
their captors ; and this may explain what 
seems to us so strange, that they made 
no effort to escape during the long hours 
they were left unguarded. At the mo- 
ment of death Palmer alone is said to 
have lifted up his voice, and to have ut- 
tered a solemn malediction on his mur- 
derers. He knew the Arab character 
well, and he may have thought that the 
last chance of escape was to terrify his 
captors by the thought of what would 
come to pass if murderous hands were 
laid upon him and his companions. 
Justice was not slow to overtake the 
criminals. In less than two months 
Colonel Warren had discovered who they 
were, and had found some scattered re- 
mains of their unfortunate victims in the 
gulf which they hoped would conceal them 
forever. In January of this present year 
he read the solemn burial service of the 
Church at the spot in the presence of the 
brother and sister of Lieutenant Char- 
rington ; after which, according to military 
custom, the officers present fired three 
volleys across the torrent. On the hill 
above they raised a huge cairn, seventeen 
feet in diameter, and thirteen feet in 
height, surmounted by across, which the 
Bedouin were changed, at their peril, to 
preserve intact. Of the actual murderers 
three were executed, as also were two 
headmen for having incited them to the 
crime. Others were imprisoned for vari- 
ous terms of years, and the governor of 
Nakhl, who was proved to have been 
privy to the murder, and near the place at 
the time, was imprisoned for a year and 
dismissed the service. The end of Meter 
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ibn Sofieh was strangely retributive. He 
had led the party out of their way into an 
ambuscade,* probably for the paltry gain 
of 3000/., for we have seen that his nephew 
escaped with the gold, and rooo/, was 
afterwards found in the place where he 
knew it was hid; he had betrayed the 
man with whom he had solemnly eaten 
bread and salt in Misleh’s camp only a 
month before; he dared not face the ac- 
cusing justice of England, but hid him- 
self in the desert for a while; then he 
gave himself up, and told as much of the 
story as he probably dared to tell; then 
fell ill—his manner had been strange 
ever since the murder, it was said —he 
was taken to the hospital at Suez, and 
there hedied. These, however, were only 
instruments in the hands of others. The 
influence of Sheikh Abduilah in the des- 
ert was soon known at Cairo; the governor 
of El Arish set out to bring him in dead 
or alive; the Bedouin swore that Arabi 
had promised 20/. for every Christian 
head; the murder itself was planned at 
Cairo, by men high in place; for Colonel 
Warren complains over and over again 
that the Shedides thwarted his proceed- 
ings, and let guilty men escape. And 
after the guilt of Egypt comes the guilt of 
Turkey: Hussein Effendi, a Turkish no- 
table at Gaza—a man who might have 
been of the greatest service —was not 
allowed by the Porte to help in bringing 
the guilty to justice; and there were 
other indications that further inquiry was 
not desired. The murder in the Wady 
Sudr is one more count in the long indict- 
ment avainst the Turk which the Western 
powers will one day be compelled to hear; 
and, after hearing,. to pronounce sen- 
tence. 

The remains discovered by Colonel 
Warren were reverently gathered  to- 
gether and sent home to England, and in 
the spring of this present year they were 
interred in the crypt of St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral. With this exception, we believe 
that no mark of respect has been paid to 
the three Englishmen who died for their 
country in the Wady Sudr. A pension, 
we are glad to say, has been conferred on 
Mrs. Palmer, with a remainder to Palm- 
er’s children —a mode of recognizing his 
services which he would probably have 
selected, and which, after all, is better than 
the most eloquent phrases of ministerial 
eulogy. 

* The Wady Sudr is quite out of the direct route 
from Moses’ Wells to Nakhl, as Palmer of course 
knew. He must therefore have been induced to go that 


way by some earnest representation made to him by 
Meter. 
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From Belgravia. 
RUTH HAYES. 
CHAPTER VI. 

THE next evening, when John Mason 
called at the farm, he found another vis- 
itor there. 

“Good evenin’, Miss Ruth,” he said, 
advancing rather awkwardly to present 
her with a small basket, the contents of 
which were hidden by a white cloth. 
“ Mother ‘ave a-killed a pig for the har- 
vestin’, an’ she hopes you'll accept of a 
few of the puddin’s. She’s a bit proud 
of ’er puddin’s, she thinks there’s none 
like ’em, I believe,” he explained. 

“Thank you, and your mother too— 
her puddings are always beautiful,” Ruth 
said, accepting the offering graciously. 

John nodded a good evening to the two 
men. 

“ Take a seat, John, take a seat, glad to 
see ’ee, I’m sure,” the old man said heart- 
ily. “There ain’t no extra charge for sit- 
tin’, so take a seat an’ ’ave a bit of a chat. 
Mr. Jeames there ’ave a-dropped in to say 
good-bye ’fore goin’ away, an’ ’e was just 
tellin’ us a bit about ’is ome what he’s 
goin’ to, an’ the grand doin’s there’ll be 
when he gets there.” 

“T’ve a-ccome to say good-bye. Pm 
goin’ away to-morrow,” John said, sitting 
down near the old man. 

“Then we are both in the same situa- 
tion, and I expect we are both very sorry 
to have to say good-bye, if only for a 
time,” Herbert James said, turning to 
John with a smile. 

“1 don’t know that I’m sorry exactly,” 
said John. 

“Course you bain’t,” Peter Martyn 
broke in. “ Why, you’d be a born fool if 
you was! I ’ope you'll enjoy yourself an’ 
get all the good you can by the change. 
/ didn’t ’ave no such chance for improvin’ 
myself when I was a young man. I ’ad 
to do the best 1 could, I ’ad; an’ your 
father, too, didn’t ’ave no advantages, so 
to speak. But we’ve done pretty well, 
thank the Lord! pretty well. Still, it’s a 
fine thing tosee a bit of the world, I don’t 
say "tisn’t, an’ a young chap can’t be al- 
ways tied to ’is mother’s apern-string., I 
wish you well, John, I wish you well! 
One of these days you’ll be bringin’ ’ome 
a wife with you, I’ll be bound.” 

“I’m goin’ to improve myself,” John 
said coloring. 

“ Don’t ’ee call that improvin’ of your- 
self? You won’t get a sweetheart if you 
don’t look sharp!” the old man said, 
laughing, as he chatted on, now to John, 
now to young Mr. James. 
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Ruth seemed rather silent and preoccu- 
pied, and John had lost all hope of speak- 
ing toher. He must go away without — 
and what might not happen while he was 
away? he asked himself gloomily. Again 
he began to envy the young gentleman 
sitting there in his easy, graceful way, 
saying just the right thing at the right 
moment, with no effort at all. It was 
some comfort that 4e was going away too! 
Still John’s feelings were not of the most 
cheerful as he rose to say good-bye to 
Ruth. 

“ Good-bye, John, we shall be very glad 
to see you home. again,” she said, and 
John muttered something about “ being 
glad when it was time to come back.” It 
was a relief to him to turn to her grand- 
father. 

“Good-bye, Mister 

“Good-bye, John, 
you'll come and see 
you come back along. We shall always 

e glad to see ’ee, mind, I shall be —if 
I ain’t tucked in by the side of my old 
woman by that time, that is. You won’t 
be wantin’ to pay me a visit in that case, 
*tisn’t likely,” he said chuckling. ‘Tell 


Martyn,” he said. 
good-bye. I ’ope 
us so soon’s ever 


’ee what, to make sure you'd better go out: 


to the well an’ wish for to see me again,” 
he added. 
“I’ve no objection, ’specially if Miss 


Ruth is goin’ out to the garden,” John 
said boldly, seeing that Ruth was stand- 
ing near the door. 

“I had better go too,” Mr. James said 


with his cheerfulsmile. ‘1 shall be away 
along time, and I wish very much to see 
you when | come back.” 

“Thank you, I’m sure. I ’ope I may 
be spared to see ’ee both,” the old man 
said, leading the way into the garden him 
self, while the rest of the party followed. 

They stood round the well, and Ruth 
grew suddenly merry. She stopped John 
as he was solemnly dropping a pin into 
the water. 

“You must wish something quite dif- 
ferent, because the spell is broken if any 
one knows what you wish,” she said, “ and 
we all know now.” 

“ You can’t know, you can only guess,’ 
John said, giving her a look of meaning, 
which she did not or would not see, as the 
pin sank into the water. 

“] have never wished yet, but I think 
I will wish you safe back again, John,” 
she said gaily. 

“ And me?” said Herbert James. 

Ruth did not answer, but she looked at 
him instead, and John turned dissatisfied 
away. 


'? 
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It was Mr. James’s turn now. He 
looked at the old man and laughingly 
dropped in his pin. 

“T’ve wished as earnestly as if some 
advantage could really come of it,” he 
said. 

“Well, I dessay ’tis all a pack of non- 
sense about this ’ere well, but wishin’ 
can’t do no’arm, an’ then you’m on the 
safe side! An’ ’tis true that Jim wished 
’is rhumatics away, because ’e told me so 
’isself; an’ Betsy Packett got a pig soon 
’s ever she wished for un—which do 
seem as if there 7s somethin’ in it after 
all,” Ruth’s grandfather remarked as they 
went back to the house. 

John Mason said a final good-bye at 
the door. And soon after he had gone 
Ruth and Herbert James went out to- 
gether. 

“IT shall soon be back, we are only 
going down to the beach,” Ruth said as 
they went out. 

The day had been stormy, and the sea 
looked black and dreary as the two walked 
together towards the beach. Ruth was 
silent and grave, and the young man did 
not speak much, until they were alone on 
the sand, with the sea rolling in in front 
of them and the dark, solemn-looking 
cliffs behind; then he took her hand in 
his and looked earnestly into her face. 

“Ruth,” he said, “you are sad, and it 
is because I am going away — you don’t 
know how that touches me! I couldn’t 
go away till I was sure that you loved me, 
and now it is so very hard to leave you! 
Will you be very dull and dreary?” 

Ruth made noanswer. At this moment 
a feeling of dreariness and oppression 
was Creeping over her, and she could not 
shake it off. 

“ After all I don’t see that I need go,” 
he said with a sudden smile. “ No, I will 
stay, and nothing but death shall part us.” 

He spoke lightly, but Ruth was very 
serious, as she put both her hands on his 
arm, and said, “ You promised your mother 
to go, and I should be miserable if you 
broke your promise, to stay with me.” 

“I did not know the circumstances 
when I gave the promise, and so it is not 
binding.” 

“Promises are always binding while 
you have the power to fulfil them,” Ruth 
said gravely. 

“ How good you are, Ruth! and you 
are always right,” the young man said, 
putting his arm round her as they walked 
on. “But 1 wish I could take you away 
from this dismal place at once, poor 





child!” 
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“ The place is only too good for me, and 
I could not leave my grandfather,” Ruth 
said, her eyes filling with tears. 

“You mustn’t talk like that, Ruth. I 
can’t bear to hear you! You shall not 
make a martyr of yourself. You are 
young and beautiful and clever, and you 
shall not give up all your life to an old 
man who is your inferior in every respect. 
You have done that long enough.” 

* And now I should give it up to you?” 
Ruth said, smiling through her tears. 

“ Yes, thatis natural and right; we love 
“each other, and we were made to be happy, 
you and I, and to show other people how 
to be happy.” 

“JT wish it were so easy!” Ruth said. 
“ But we will be happy now, while there 
is no one to see; we won’t quarrel this 
last time.” 

“] could never quarrel with you,” he 
said tenderly. 

They sat down under the shelter of a 
rock which hid the sea from them, and 
Herbert James began to talk gaily of the 
future — of the things they would do when 
he came back and they were married. 

“ We will not stay in England always,” 
he said. “While I am away now with 
my mother, I shall be looking out for 
some beautiful spot in Italy, where there 
is always sunshine, and the sea is always 
blue ; and when we are there, every day 
will be like the days we have spent here 
together — only happier, if possible.” 

Ruth sighed. 

“TI think I am very weak,” she said 
slowly; “but I am almost afraid to think 
about it, for fear I should grow discon- 
tented with my life now — and I feel some- 
how as if it would never change —as if my 
grandfather and his friends would go on 
being my world always. I daren’t think 
of anything else! and now, at any rate, it 
is my duty to stay and take care of him, 
and to let you go.” 

“That may be ow,” he said rather 
sharply. ‘ But your idea of your duty to 
your relatives is exaggerated and mis- 
taken; they have not the only claim on 
you. You are in danger of forgetting 
your duty to yourself and to me; you 
must think of that!” 

The light on the beach was fading, and 
while they had been talking they had not 
noticed that the tide was rising, until now, 
when the waves began to creep round the 
rock, behind which they sat. Ruth stood 
up and looked around. In an instant the 
truth flashed upon her—they had wan- 
dered too far, and now they were cut off, 
with no way of escape; the cliffs rose 
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smooth and perpendicular above them, 
and the grey sea moaned at their feet. 

Ruth’s first thought was for her grand- 
father. He was sitting at home in the old 
kitchen, watching for her ! and she choked 
back her tears before she turned to her 
lover. He too had looked around him, 
and had half guessed their situation. 

“What is the matter, Ruth? Why 
don’t you speak?” he said hurriedly, with 
his face quite pale. 

“Herbert,” Ruth said very solemnly, 
‘‘even death won’t part us now.” 

She held her hands out to him with a 
pitying, almost protecting gesture. He 
grasped her wrists and held them tight. 

* Don’t talk like that,” he said; “it is 
madness. There is some way out of this 
infernal place —there must be —think, 
don’t drive me mad!” 

They had moved instinctively as far up 
the beach as was possible, and they stood 
looking at the stretch of sand which lay 
between them and the waves. 

“ How long before the tide will be up 
here?” the young man asked, as Ruth 
did not speak. : 

“ Perhaps in half an hour, perhaps not 
so long,” she said in a low voice. 

“ And we have to stand all that time 
with death staring us in the face, without 
hope of escape!” he said fiercely. “It 
is horrible, it is too terrible. It cannot 
be true! It is bad enough to die anyhow 
when one has hardly had a taste of life — 
but to die by inches like this! If you had 
a fancy for this sort of thing, Ruth, you 
might have thought of me! you might 
have known that it would have been dif- 
ferent for me!” 

Ruth looked at him for a moment. 
Then she turned her face away, and her 
voice was very strange and bitter as she 
said, — 

“T loved you, and you made me believe 
that you loved me!” 

“Is this a time to talk of love?” he 
said, loosing her hands and beginning to 
walk up and down, with quick, uneven 
steps, raising his voice in an agonized cry 
for help. 

Ruth sank down upon the sand and 
covered her face with her hands. She 
had no power even to cry out, as the dark 
sea crept nearer and nearer in the gather- 
ing darkness. The sense of disappoint- 
ment and pain was too bitter for that. If 
she might only have died without know- 
ing her lover’s real nature! But it was 
useless wishing that, and she stretched 
her arms out and cried tohim again. He 
did not hear her, and she covered her 
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face with her hands and waited silently. 
And now through all her bitter thoughts 
came the vision of the old farmhouse, 
standing amidst the trees, so close at 
hand, with her grandfather sitting alone 
in the dim candlelight of the great kitchen, 
watching, watching for her! Her heart 
went out to him once more. If she might 
only go back to him! 

She had taken it for granted that there 
was no escape for them — the chance of a 
boat being able to take them up, even if 
they were seen in that remote spot, in the 
fading light, was so small. But it hap- 
pened that a fisherman, setting out on his 
night’s toil, had heard the young man’s 
cries, and was at this moment pulling with 
might and main to reach them in time. 
Ruth heard the plash of the oars and 
looked up. 

“Thank God we are safe!” Herbert 
James cried, putting his arms round Ruth 
to raise her. 

She shrank away from his touch. 

“ Yes, we are safe, thank God,” she re- 
peated in a hard, unnatural voice. ‘ Good- 
bye.” 

“Dangerous sort of a courtin’ place, 
this,” the fisherman remarked drily, as he 
helped them to get into the boat. “A 


young chap unless ’e was quite daft ’ud 


now better ’ow to take care of a lady. 
*Tis a good thing I seed ’ee, though ’tis 
much if | ’aven’t took the bottom out of 
my boat on this ’ere beastly beach.” 


Ruth’s grandfather was sitting waiting 
for her when she came into the kitchen at 
home. 

“? Ada pleasant walk, Ruth?” he said, 
as she took off her hat, and sat wearily 
down on the window-seat. 

“I’m tired; is it bedtime?” she asked. 

“Law! you don’t want to go to bed just 
directly you come in I| s’pose, if ’¢7s bed- 
time. An’ what ’ave you got to be tired 
for I should like to know? never ’eard 
such thing at your time of life! I’m ’most 
tired of waitin’ for you, I can tell you. If 
you'd a’ been bidin’ ’ere while I was gala- 
vantin’ you might be tired with some rea- 
son,” the old man said slily. 

There was only one candle burning in 
the room, and he could not see her face 
as Ruth answered, — 

“People are tired sometimes without 
any reason.” 

“You’m tired ’cause some one’s gone 
away, I s’pose,” her grandfather said, 
rubbing his knees and smiling. “It’s al- 
ways the way, I was like it myself once — 
an’ yer gran’mother, I b’lieve, was just 
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so bad’s me. But I shall be a pore, lone, 
old creetur’ if you go an’ get married, 
Ruth.” 

“ There’s no fear of that!” Ruth said 
shortly, as she leaned her elbows on the 
window-sill, and turned her face towards 
the darkness outside. 

“I’ve eared of more unlikely things 
nor that! an’ I shan’t stand in your way, 
my dear, you needn’t be afraid. Though 
I’m gettin’ up in years, | ain’t no fool yet, 
an’ | can see fast enough that that young 
James is more than common sweet on 
you, an’ you don’t appear to be averse to 
’im. If ’tis so, Ruth, I shan’t stand in 
your way; it seems very sootible like to 
me, such a nice young gentleman as ’e is. 
You’ve been eddicated enough to marry a 
dooke if you’da mind to. An’ what I’ve 
got you'll ’ave —it’ll be a tidy bit. Your 
mother would ’ave ’ad it if she’d lived, but 
as ’tis, she married a Methody parson an’ 
died, poor thing, after I’d gave her as 
good a eddication as could be got, an’ 
made a lady of ’er. My missus says, says 
she, ‘Yes, send ’er to a simminery an’ 
make a lady of ’er — let ’er learn readin’ 
an’ writin’, an’ the use of the globes if 
you’ve a mind to— but don’t let us ’ave 
no nonsense with them foreign tongues 
an’ the pianner an’ such trash.’ But I 
says, ‘Just let me bide, Jane, I knows 
what I’m about, an’ she shall ’ave the best 
that can be got, pianners an’ all sorts.’ 
So she did, an’ come ’ome to marry a poor 

arson!” 

“ Why shouldn’t she?” Ruth said. She 
had hardly been listening to what the old 
man was saying, and had not caught the 
drift of his remarks. 

“TI don’t say she shouldn’t ’ave done it. 
All I says is, she might ’ave done better, 
poor thing! But what I was goin’ to say 
was, when is that young gentleman com- 
in’ back along, an’ ’ave you settled it up 
between ’ee?”’ 

The old man spoke in perfect con- 
fidence. Ever since he had seen the 
young man’s partiality for Ruth he had 
felt asecret pleasure. With his idea of 
Ruth’s education, and his pride in her 
evident superiority to the people about 
her, the difference in their station had 
not struck him as any drawback to the 
match. 

No wonder, then, that he was almost 
struck dumb with astonishment, as well 
as frightened by the tone in which Ruth 
said, as she rose and took her candle, — 

“ Yes, we fave settled it up, and he is 
never coming back here again. | wouldn’t 





marry him if he came back a hundred 
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times. I’ve seen to-night for the first 
time what he’s really like. He’s a cow- 
ard! and I suppose he only made love to 
me to pass the time. You needn’t think 
I’d marry him!” 

There was a sort of passionate scorn in 
her voice which her grandfather could 
not understand, and she did not explain 
herself; she went straight up to her own 
room, leaving him sitting below in a state 
of miserable bewilderment. 

“T can’t make it out! I can’t make it 
out!” he murmured sadly to himself. 
“Such a pleasant-spoken young gentle- 
man an’ everything! Ruth’s a sperrit an’ 
no mistake. She'll break my ’eart be- 
fore she’s done. An’I never could ’ave 
believed Mr. Jeames would a’ done it! — 
’e must ’ave done somethin’ to put ’er 
up like that there! I can’t make it out!” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


As time passed away Ruth Hayes grew 
silent and rather grave —the years that 
had gone by had not made her younger or 
gayer, they had changed her from a girl 
into a woman. 

Two years soon slip away in a lonely 
farmhouse, where there are few visitors, 
and nothing to mark the days as they 
pass, and if the time had seemed long to 
Ruth, it must have been because she had 
not been born and bred to the life as the 
people about her had been. In two years 
she had lost none of her beauty —her 
cheeks were as blooming and her eyes as 
bright, if they were less merry, than they 
used to be when John Mason had known 
her first, and when Herbert James had 
fallen in love with her, and had gone away 
so suddenly and left her. 

This was something like what John 
Mason was thinking, as he sat on the 
bench in the field that overlooked the 
sea, while his honest grey eyes rested on 
Ruth’s face, as she sat by his side knit- 
ting. Neither of them had spoken since 
their first greeting, and Ruth was begin- 
ning to find the silence oppressive. é 

“How’s your father, John?’’she said 
at last. 

“Nicely, thank you. He’d a’ sent his 
duty if he’d a’ known I was comin’. But 
I hardly knew myself till I was here,” he 
added, smiling nervously. 

“How’s your mother’s rheumatics?” 
Ruth asked next. 

* Middlin’ much as usual; she’d be 
pleased if you’d step over and see her 
when you can spare the time.” 

“1 am coming very soon,’”’ Ruth said. 

After that they were silent again. John 
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took off his hat and turned it round and 
round in his hands, looking at it from all 
points of view, then he sighed heavily and 
set it down on the bench. 

“ Ruth,” he said. 

Ruth turned and looked at him. 

“ Yes, John,” she said. 

John cleared his throat and began. 

“1 was thinkin’ I'd wait to speak m 
mind, but I don’t see no good in waitin’, 
only I’m afraid you ain’t prepared like, 
Ruth.” 

He looked at her as if he expected her 
to say something, but she said nothing, 
she did not even look at him, and he went 
on earnestly. 

“ ] don’t see no good in waitin’, I’ve 
been savin’ money this long time; and if 
only you're willin’, I’m in a position to 
marry comfortable. I’ve loved you, Ruth, 
since ever I set eyes on you. It’s been 
growin’ an’ growin’ on me all these years. 
If you’ll take me as I am I'll do my best 
to make you happy.” 

A very troubled look came into Ruth’s 
face as she listened. 

“Oh, John, I am very sorry,” she said, 
with something that sounded like a sob 
in her voice, when he had finished, “it’s 
no use talking of it, I can’t ever care for 
you in that way.” 

“ Never mind, we won’t speak of it now, 
if it comes amiss to you,” John said 
slowly. ‘1 was afraid you weren’t pre- 
pared like, and I can wait —if ’tis years 
I don’t mind. So long as you get used 
to the notion, I can wait so long as you 
like.” 

“It’s no good, John,” Ruth said more 
firmly, “ 1 shan’t get used to the notion, I 
never should! It’s you must get used to 
that, and look for a different sort of wife 
to me. We will be friends as we have 
been.” 

“1 don’t want no other sort of wife. I 
want you, Ruth,” John said obstinately. 
“And we haven’t been friends exactly. 
You’ve liked me as a friend, but I’ve 
always loved you all the time, and I’d love 
you all our lives if only you’d let me.” 

“No, John, you mustn’t think of that 
any more,” Ruth said. Her knitting had 
dropped from her hands, and her face was 
grave and sad as she looked at him. 

“ Why is it, Ruth?” John said bitterly. 
“I know you ain’t happy, I’ve known it 
this long time. I wish I could make you 
happy!” 

He paused, and then began again — 
“I’m afraid you’re still thinkin’ of that 
young gentleman that went away. Tell 
me if ’tis so, though ’twill ’most drive me 
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mad.” He put his hand on Ruth’s arm 
and looked into her face. 

“You are quite wrong!” she said, 
speaking quickly and passionately. “1’ll 
tell you because you shall never speak of 
himagain to me —I1’m not thinking about 
him, and I never want to see him again.” 

“ But you was fond of him,” John said, 
opening his eyes in astonishment. “1 
knew it fast enough —that evenin’ when 
I was going away, and we went out to the 
well — I knew it then if I didn’t before — 
but what could I do?” 

“ You couldn’t do anything,” Ruth said 
aimlessly. John got up and walked two 
or three paces away, then he came back 
and stood directly in front of her. 

“But you was fond of him!” he re- 
peated. ‘1 s’pose he just went away an’ 
left you when he was tired of you, curse 
him!” 

“No, he didn’t, not without my telling 
him I’d have nothing more to do with 
him,” Ruth answered quickly. 

John was more and more puzzled and 
uneasy. He sat silent a moment waiting 


for her to speak. 

“ Just tell me how it was, Ruth. It will 
do you good to tell, and you may depend 
on me,” he urged. 

“There isn’t anything to tell, and I 
don’t see any use in talking about it, it’s 


all over now,” she said coldly. But after 
a moment or so, she began with sudden 
energy — “I will tell you though, to make 
you understand that I shall never care for 
any one like that again—no, never! I 
did care for Aim, as you say, once, fora 
little while —it didn’t-last long!” The 
hot blood mounted to her cheeks and her 
eyes flashed as she spoke, but she went 
on more quietly — “ It was that very night 
you went away that we went out for the 
last time together, down to the beach, and 
we thought of nothing but just ourselves, 
until the waves crept up to our feet, and 
then I knew that we must be drowned — 
there was hardly a chance for us — and I 
told him so, and | found out then that he 
was a coward —a coward and a liar! I 
didn’t care much then whether the boat 
came and picked us up or not! But it 
did come, you see,” she ended with a bit- 
ter little laugh. ‘I told him then that | 
would never see him again — and I never 
have. Now you know, John.” 

John gave a low murmur of assent. 
The strength of her passion stirred and 
overcame him. He knew of no words that 
would be of any use to say, but how gladly 
would he have done anything — anything 
in the world—to have saved her this. 
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Ruth sat with her hands clasped before 
her and her face turned away from him. 
She was recalling the scene which had 
cost her such cruel pain and humiliation, 
the memory of which she could never rid 
herself of so long as she lived. 

John rose at last. 

“ Good-night, Ruth ; you can always de- 
pend on me as a friend,” he said huskily. 

“TI wouldn’t have told you if I could 
have helped it, it is all over so long ago,” 
Ruth said. And when John had gone 
away, she buried her face in her hands 
and sat thinking, while the sun sank be- 
hind the blue, restless sea, and the gulls 
and the pigeons and the hoarse croaking 
crows had all flown home to roost. Then 
she picked up her knitting and went 
slowly home. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ BE you as fond of Ruth as you was?” 
John Mason said to his son as they walked 
home together one night from the farm. 

“?Tisn’t likely I shouldn’t be, is it?” 
said John. 

“Well, I s’pose not, but you don’t seem 
to get no forrarder, so to speak. ’Ave ’ee 
popped the question at all, John?” 

“If she don’t fancy me ’tisn’t no good 
keepin’ on about it. I shall never marry, 
I believe, father,” John said gloomily, 

“Oh, come now, John, don’t be so 
down-earted! ’er’ll come round sure 
enough, only you wait. An’ if she don’t, ° 
why, bless you, there’s plenty of other 
mains ’ud take ’ee for the askin’; but I'll 
be bound she’ll come round if you bide 
yer time. She don’t seem to me to ’ave 
no objection to you, like ; only this evenin’ 
she says, ‘ John,’ says she, ‘I’m main glad 
to see ’ee.’” 

“ She said that to you, you know,” John 
said. 

“ Well, an’ if she did, she was passin’ 
the compliment to me just for to pass it 
on to you,” his father rejoined cheerfully. 
‘An’ I could see fast enough she was 
glad to see ’ee, she said as much; for I 
says when I come in, ‘John an’ I have 
jest stepped over to see you a bit; you 
needn’t wake gran’father.’ An’ she says 
so pretty, lookin’ at you all the time, ‘I’m 
glad to see ’ee both,’ she says.” 

“She’ve always had nice manners,” 
John said, “ but that ain’t no reason why 
she should marry me, and ’tisn’t likely 
she’d think of marryin’ now with her 
gran’father gettin’ so old and weak as he 
is, and wantin’ her more than ever he 
did. She isn’t so selfish as that by a long 
way.” 
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“You’m a thoughtful sort of a chap, 
John. I shouldn’t wonder if you was a 
bit more knowin’ in choosin’ a wife nor 
your father was.” Mason laughed and 
clapped his son on the back as he added, 
“If Ruth ’ave refoosed ’ee I dare say she’s 
sorry for it by this time; maids is like 
that — they don’t know their own minds 
’alf their time, but they’ll most of ’em take 
a mate when they’m put to it, if they can 
get oneeasy. So don’t you take on about 
it, you just bide your time.” 

John smiled and said nothing. Though 
he did not admit it, he secretly agreed 
with his father that Ruth would “come 
round.” It was hardly a year since he 
had asked her to marry him, and already 
he fancied he saw signs of relenting in 
her. He had told her he could wait, and 
he would prove it, he would wait her own 
time. 

It was true that Peter Martyn was grow- 
ing old and feeble ; he had had a seizure 
and could do little more now than sit 
in the chimney-corner and watch Ruth’s 
movements with a touching, unfailing in- 
terest, while the management of the farm 
was left to Ruth and to Jim, who had 
served her grandfather before she was 
born. 

It was in the autumn that the old man 


was first taken ill, and through the winter 
and spring he grew gradually weaker and 
weaker, and before the summer had fairly 
set in he was so much worse that it was 
evident that he could not live many days. 

The doctor had been one evening and 


had told Ruth so. Till then she had not 
clearly realized it.” But when he was 
gone, she threw herself down on the 
window-seat in the old kitchen, and for a 
few moments the bitter feeling of being 
left alone and desolate once more, over- 
cameher. She realized itas keenly now as 
if her grandfather were already dead. Her 
eyes wandered over the familiar landscape 
outside —the meadows with the golden 
evening sunshine on them, and the cattle 
feeding peacefully; the garden, bright 
with spring flowers of her own planting; 
and overhead the blue and cloudless sky. 
Ruth’s feeling as she looked out was 
dreary and almost hopeless. Her poor 
old grandfather was dying, her work was 
almost done, and she would be alone! 

She was roused at last by the clatter of 
Jim’s nailed boots on the stone floor. 

“TI ’ope I don’t introode, miss,” Jim 
said as he came into the kitchen, and sat 
down in his seat near the door. 

we no, I am doing nothing,” Ruth 
said. 
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“So I see; my missus is up with the 
master, an’ I thought we could ’ave a bit 
of a talk about business.” 

“Yes; what is it?” Ruth said, rather 
wearily. 

“Well,” said Jim — “ well, ’tis like this 
’ere ——” Then he paused. “’Tis rather 
a delicate subject. But there! there’s no 
use beatin’ about the bush —the mas- 
ter’s dyin’—’im as I’ve worked for so 
long as 1 can mind. I shall feel ’mazed 
like when he’s gone! But Miss Ruth, 
dear, what be you goin’ to do when 
gran’father’s gone? that’s what I wants 
for toask’ee. ’Tis worse for you nor any 
one.” 

“T don’t know, Jim. I haven’t thought, 
I don’t seem able to think about any- 
thing,” Ruth said. 

“Don’t s’pose you do, poor thing! but 
us can’t stay on here when gran’father’s 
gone, an’ us ought to be thinkin’ about 
things.” 

“Yes,” said Ruth. 

“Well, the squire was ’ere this mornin’ 
eyein’ of the place,” Jim went on; “an’’e 
says to me, ‘I presoome you’m the ’ead 
man.’ ‘Jn a manner of speakin’ I be,’ 
says I, ‘though a famale is ’ead man in 
this place.’ Well, ’e goes on, glimpsin’ 
round at the ’ouse, ‘I shan’t let this ’ere 
beautiful ’ouse for a farm’ouse no more,’ 
’e says. ‘I wouldn’t turn out the old 
man’ (‘ Come, I’m glad of that,’I says to 
meself), ‘but when ’e goes out I shall do 
up this place to live in myself; it’s a long 
sight better ’ouse than my present one,’ 
’e says. (Ow ’e could say it I dunno, 
when ’is ’ouse ’as got a verandy an’ pil- 
lars, an’ no ugly beasts ’pon the wall, and 
everything thereafter.) Still that’s what 
’e says, an’ so if us wanted to stay on 
’ere us couldn’t, though ’e offered me to 
stay on same as I am now. But I says I 
shouldn’t do nothing without askin’ you, 
Miss Ruth, an’ if you’m goin’ away an’ I 
can be any service, why | shall up an’ go 
too. If you'd takea bit of a farm and ’ud 
’ave me to ’elp ’ee with it, an’ my missus 
for to wait upon ’ee, you wouldn’t be so 
lonesome like as if you was all to yourself. 
But if you don’t, care for to farm I was 
thinkin’ that my missus an’ me could take 
a bigger ’ouse an’ ’ave a room or two that 
you could put the old furniture into an’ 
bide ‘long with us. You dunno ’ow proud 
an’ ’appy us would be to ’ave you, an’ I 
ain’t so much past work but what I’d do 
my best for ’ee. What do ’ee say, my 
dear?” 

Jim had warmed to his subject, and 
when he had finished his speech he sat 
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wiping lis forehead nervously, waiting for 
Ruth to answer. 

She gave him her hand, and the tears 
came into her eyes as she looked at his 
honest old face. 

“ Jim,” she said, “ I don’t know what to 
say.” 

“Lor, then, don’t say nothing,” Jim 
said hastily, dropping her hand and shuf- 
fling out of the room. 

When he had gone Ruth went back to 
the window-seat, and looked out again on 
the garden and the fields —this time with 
different feelings. Jim’s thought for her 
had touched her, and the bitterness was 
gone from her heart. 

After a while she heard another step in 
the passage, and young John Mason en- 
tered the room. 

“How are you, Ruth?—tired, I ex- 
pect,” he said, as he came and sat down 
by her. 

“No, I don’t feel tired, thank you,” 
Ruth said. 

“ How’s your gran’father to-night ?” 

“Just the same; he doesn’t suffer, but 
he won’t live many days, the doctor says,” 
she said, almost in a whisper. 

John got up, and stood looking out of 
window without speaking. 

“You'll be lonesome like when he’s 
gone, Ruth?” he said at last. 

Ruth did not answer; she looked out of 
window with sad, tearless eyes. 

“ If you could only fancy me ’twould 
make it so simple. Just marry me, and 
you’d have no more trouble. You’d have 
somebody to take care of you, and people 
and everything you’ve been used to; 
whereas, if you go away, you go among 
strangers, an’ ’twill be a long time before 
you’ll get any one to care for you like I 
do. I shall never marry no one else so 
long as I live — you won’t say no again, 
Ruth, will you?” John took her hand in 
his, and sat down by her side while he 
tried to look into her face. 

Ruth kept her eyes fastened on the 
ground, and she did not speak, but she let 
her hand rest in his. 

“’Twon’t be like makin’ a change at 
all,” John went on gently. ‘“ Anyways, 
you’ll have to make a change, an’ this will 
be so easy. Just step across the fields 
an’ there you are! an’ you’ll never repent 
it. It isn’t as if I was a stranger.” 

Ruth looked up. 

“It seems to me ’most wicked to be 
talking of marrying, with grandfather ly- 
ing dying up-stairs,” she said slowly; 
“but 1’ll think about it, John, some time.” 

John slipped his arm around her waist. 
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“T knew you’d get used to the notion! 
*twas only to wait; an’ your grandfather 
would be quite easy about you now; and 
as for father and mother, they’ll be ’most 
so glad as me. Oh, Ruth, you don’t know 
how glad I am ws 

John stopped, for Ruth had suddenly 
burst into tears. He moved so that her 
head might rest on his shoulder; she did 
not resist, and the two sat there in the 
quiet old kitchen, while the sunlight died 
away from the fields, and a white mist 
stole down the valleys and wrapped the 
earth ina soft cloud. Then Jim came in, 
and Ruth went quietly up to her grand- 
father. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
THE STORY OF A LITTLE WAR, 


THE histories of little wars are not in 
general very gratifying to national pride. 
In English experiences of the kind, they 
commonly begin with a tragedy, the result 
of undue confidence and scorn of opposi- 
tion, and end with such a scattering of 
petty antagonists and such a prodigious 
bill of costs, that the country is apt to 
return to its first mood of contempt and 
over-security, and to think the panic ex- 
aggerated and the enterprise unnecessary. 
There have been also recent instances in 
which failure has added a sting to the 
reckoning, and we have not even had that 
sense of having beaten our adversary 
which Englishmen had always insisted 
upon, right or wrong, in earlier days. It 
is with all the greater satisfaction that we 
draw the reader’s attention now to a little 
war which ended in complete success, 
with the additional advantages of very 
little bloodshed, and but a small bill to 
pay. One way or other, we have hearda 
great deal lately of Fiji. Miss Gordon 
Cumming’s lively and amusing book has 
opened its external aspect and domestic 
economy to many readers, and its recent 
history has been full of an interest more 
comfortable and satisfactory than is usu- 
ally afforded by savage races — with the 
additional attraction that no race was ever 
more savage, and none had bloodier and 
more horrible traditions, than the very 
constitutional, parliamentary, and evan- 
gelical people which now lives so calmly 
and reasonably under the joint sway of 
the English government and the Wes- 
leyan Conference —an example to all 
islanders. 

The story of the original annexation of 
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the Fiji Islands is well known, as well as 
the curious and most unfortunate circum- 
stance of the introduction of measles, that 
(in our climate) mild and childish malady, 
which spread like wildfire among the na- 
tives, and very naturally appeared to these 
innocent people a device of their new 
rulers to kill them off and appropriate 
their territory. That any portion of the 
population should have been sufficiently 
enlightened or strong-minded to resist 
this evident conclusion seems to say a 
good deal for their intellectual powers 
and capability of reason. The hill tribes, 
however, who had not the same means of 
knowing their new superiors, and whose 
education under the missionaries was but 
beginning, took up with natural vehemence 
this simple idea, and, with all the force of 
prejudice and panic added to their linger- 
ing inclination towards the old régime, 
sent away their teachers, resumed their 
old habits, and renounced at once their 
new masters and all the early beginnings 
of civilization. That they should be at 


liberty to practise the religion they pre- 
ferred, and be governed by their own laws, 
had been promised to them; but it was 
scarcely to be expected that so important 
a step as a change of allegiance could be 
accomplished altogether without trouble; 


or that the mountaineers of Fiji should 
have been better disposed to accept civil- 
ization than other mountaineers before 
them. When they proceeded to the 
aggressive steps of burning Christian 
villages and killing the helpless and unde- 
fended whom they found there, it became 
necessary to act at once and with vigor. 
In ordinary circumstances a military cam 
paign, with a little army imported, and all 
the circumstance if not the pomp of ac- 
tual war, would have been the method 
adopted to convince the rebels that the 
vows they had so lately made were in- 
tended to be keptand not broken. Fortu- 
nately, however, for Fiji, its first governor, 
Sir Arthur Gordon, was a man little fet- 
tered by precedent, and one who added to 
a thorough interest in his new subjects 
and earnest desire for their improvement 
and well-being, a mind and methods of 
his own. Foreseeing what was likely to 
occur, he had formed his own view of the 
situation, and decided that the necessary 
work could be done by the small constab- 
ulary force already at his command, backed 
by the friendly natives whose loyalty had 
not wavered. It is evident that he had 
formed a high opinion of these chiefs, and 
had been impressed by the native sense 
and intelligence as well as good feeling of | 
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many among them. The “Story of a Lit- 
tle War” *—a book which Sir Arthur 
has not seen fit to add to the over-abun- 
dant book-making of the time — contains 
the account of this successful enterprise 
in the daily letters to him and to each 
other of his staff. And it is something 
more than a mere narrative of military 
operations. The interchanges of opinion, 
sometimes even the differences frankly 
made apparent, of this handfui of En- 
glishmen in the midst of a foreign and 
half, if not wholly, savage race — their ad- 
mirable loyalty towards their leader, and 
cordial co-operation among themselves ; 
the ready, watchful alertness of mind and 
body among them, and devotion to their 
object —a devotion by no means incom- 
patible with considerable enjoyment of 
the strange and beautiful scenery in which 
they found themselves, the picturesque- 
ness of the people, and the delights of 
adventure, — give the reader a glimpse of 
the liveliest kind into that process which, 
but that the word has been spoiled by 
ignoble use, we might call making history. 
A century or two hence; if Fijian litera- 
ture progresses, there will no doubt be 
lyric narratives of the young white chiefs 
with their cheerful looks — marching, 
speech-making, conciliating, judging, — 
sometimes stern, when they were terrible, 
— sometimes, in their evening camp or 
hut, full of jests and laughter, hating 
nothing’but cruelty and bloodshed, — who 
brought order and government to the very 
mountain-tops, to the caves and rock vil- 
lages, far above the reach of common 
men. It was perhaps wise not to have 
published a book in which there are in- 
evitably many repetitions; but we think 
the reader will be all the better for a 
bird’s-eye view of this most wholesome, 
effective, cheap, and manly campaign. 

It is difficult, without the assistance of 
maps, to follow all the movements of the 
various parties in this little war; but we 
may say briefly, that what may be called 
the western highlands of Viti Levu, by 
much the largest island of the Fiji group, 
was the scene of the rebellion. The Si- 
gatoka River forms a kind of boundary 
between these high-lying regions, with all 
their natural defences of mountain and 
cliff, and the easier and more accessible 
portions of the island in which all was 
order and good faith. But on the other 
side were bristling rocks and mountains 
scarcely explored, where, retired in un- 

* Letters and Notes written during the disturbances 


in the Highlands, known as the ** Devil’? Country, of 
Viti Levu, Fiji, 1876. Privately printed. 
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known fastnesses, the mountain tribes 
returned to their old customs, and if they 
did not lift their neighbor’s cattle, burnt 
his houses, and killed his retainers, and 
ate, or would have liked to eat, what they 
slew. These Zevoro, or highlandmen, 
more recognizable under the easy appella- 
tion of * Devils,” were the representatives 
of primitive savagery against native law 
and order as well as against the new reli- 
gion, government, and humanity which 
had been brought to the island by their 
new rulers. In hopes of quenching the 
disaffection before it came the length of 
open war, Sir Arthur Gordon commis- 
sioned two officials (one of them already 
in charge of the district), attended by a 
body of native police, to establish a per- 
manent camp upon the heights, within 
reach of the river, whence they could 
watch the proceedings in the Devil coun- 
try, and give notice of danger. These 
were a Cautious commissioner, learned in 
Fiji language and customs, considerably 
inclined to exercise his eloquence upon 
the chiefs, and with no small confidence 
in that mode of subduing them: and a 
somewhat rash and impulsive captain of 
constabulary at the head of the little band 
of native police, who would have liked to 
rush in at once and demolish the canni- 
bals without more ado. The little drama 
opens with the letters of these gentlemen 
to headquarters — the commissioner very 
careful and explanatory, and troubled by 
the rashness of his companion. To get 
“the chiefs to come in and have conver- 
sations,” to secure a supply of food, and, 
equally important, a supply of the circu- 
laiing medium —to wit, cloth and knives 
(for he becomes almost querulous in his 
complaint of having “nothing but money 
to buy food with ”), and to keep the cap- 
tain quiet, are the things which chiefly 
occupy his thoughts. The people he de- 
scribes as “very hostile:” the distance 
from the coast is considerable, and the 
position altogether not encouraging. The 
commissioner, however, though full of 
cares, is not without confidence in his own 
power of persuasion : — 


I had a meeting last night and spoke very 
moderately, and made them understand every- 
thing. One fact I particularly pointed out to 
them, that we did not pretend to say we had 
conquered them, but that we had joined our- 
selves to them, and that they would derive 
great benefits from our presence among them, 
In fact I exhausted every subtlety gained, by 
my intimate acquaintance with their modes of 
thought to bring them round to a proper way 
of thinking; but although they professed 


>? 
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themselves as being much pleased at what 
they heard, it was pretty evident that their 
pleasure merely extended to me personally, 
and not to the subject-matter of my discourse, 


This excellent representative of her 
Majesty’s civil servants, always ponder- 
ing a new speech, and with an invincible 
confidence. that his intimate acquaintance 
with Fijian modes of thought must one 
time or other bear fruit, finds, with that 
curious artistic fitness which is often to 
be met with in human conjunctions, his 
perfect opposite in his military colleague, 
who might be an Irishman of the old 
Charles O’Malley type —a headstrong, 
daring, and careless individual, as much 
disposed to be impatient of the meetings 
and palavers at which “ Carew got through 
a deal of talking,” as the other is with his 
rashness. “* What!’ said I, ‘turn back 
and see the government defied!’”’ cries 
the captain, “much disappointed at not 
having a rub at the scoundrels,’ and 
wounded in his finest feelings by “ seeing 
the government defied by a few flint-lock 
and old Tower muskets.” While his col- 
league is anxiously reasoning with all 
comers, this foolhardy leader risks his 
own person in a reconnaissance, by which 
we see the nature of the dangers around. 


I went up to the top of the hill again, first 
sending my men back to Nasaucoko, They 
were most reluctant to move away, especially 
as they did not see me with them, but they had 
to go. And now comes what I cannot account 
for. I felt that I could not return to Nasau- 
coko (the camp), and that I must go and see 
this crowd of rebels. So I told Batikarakara 
and Gusudradra that I was going with them, 
telling them that they might kill me if they 
liked. They seemed agreeable, so I sent down 
for my cook, and had a feed before starting, 
and gave some food to the “ Devils.” One of 
my faithful boys came up with my food, and 
on my telling him to go away, he begged to be 
allowed to remain with me, and nearly shed 
tears: so I took him, together with an ex- 
mountaineer and the boy who waited on you 
at Navola. We set out on our perilous jour- 
ney. I did not care very much what hap- 
pened. On arriving at the village, which con- 
sisted but of eight or nine houses, I asked for 
the chief, and the answer I received, in any- 
thing but a polite way, was, “Go in there and 
you will find him,” the person who spoke 
pointing at the same time to a house, at the 
door of which stood a man leaning on the 
handle of a very large battle-axe, who re- 
minded me of an executioner of the olden 
time waiting for his victim. The feeling that 
came over me at the time was that I was to 
have that beastly thing about my head before 
long, and the scene about me did not tend to 
dispel the idea, Old men with hideous faces 
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begrimed with dirt sat about, eyeing me curi- 
ously and savagely, and altogether the scowl- 
ing visages of the elder portion of the crowd 
were enough to make one’s blood curdle. 
The most they could do, however, was to kill 
me; so I put on a bright face and entered the 
house, and finding no one inside began to 
think I was in for it. But such was not the 
case, for the chief turned up, and turned out 
to be a fairly decent fellow, and anxious to 
hear about the government; but his younger 
men were uncivil, and would not allow him, so 
I told them about England and ships, which 
amused them. I don’t think they intended to 
hurt me, but [ believe they wanted to kill my 
men. Qn leaving the village at last, I asked 
for a small club, which they gave me, and then 
left with a decent escort of about twenty 
youths, We had got about a quarter of a 
mile out of the village when I was asked to 
sitdown. I did so, and ate some sugarcane, 
They were much amused with my rifle and 
knife, and one fellow got so affectionately close 
that I thought he was going to have a slice 
out of me. After waiting a short time, we 
saw several men crossing the river at a short 
distance from where we were sitting, and pres- 
ently they formed up, and commenced to 
march towards us, I began to think again 
they were up to some mischief, and as I had 
no chance, determined to put a good face on 
it ; so they came up, looking very fierce, spears 
planted and ready to be thrown, They all 
passed within a few yards of me, each man 
dropping a small piece of sugarcane or some 
bananas. They then formed up in some sort 
of order, and started for us at the double, 
shouting and yelling, till within a yard or two 
of me, and then halted and pointed their 
spears, to which I said, “ Vinaka, vinaka, kai 
colo” (Very well done, highlanders). After 
that I said I would like to see the chiefs; so 
they came over, and I shook hands with them 
in rather a peculiar way: each planted the 
whole of his fist in my hand and left it there, 
and stared me in the face. I did not like to 
hurt his feelings by dropping it unceremoni- 
ously, so shook it once or twice, and vinaka’d 
him and dropped it. I then thought it time 
to get back, so made a start, well satisfied 
with my visit, rejoicing to have seen their 
strength, which consists of about one hundred 
and fifty armed men, some quite boys, some 
decrepit old men: not a single rifle or breech- 
loader. 


It is easy to imagine how the careworn 
commissioner must have regarded this 
schoolboy exploit, which the hero himself 
allows to have been “ foolish, rash, and 
dangerous.” Mr. Carew’s hands were 
indeed sufficiently full to make the inap- 
propriateness of his colleague very galling 
to him. When the captain was not risk- 
ing his life in vain expeditions, he was 
“all apathy and irresolution ;” and though 
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he would have precipitated a warlike en- 
counter had he not been held back almost 
by force, he could not be persuaded to 
take necessary precautions about the 
stockade sonnd the camp. In short, this 
officer, who “understood none of his 
Excellency’s ideas,” and had no distinct 
purpose in his puzzled brains one way or 
another, is clearly the very type of man 
whose agency is so disastrous in enter- 
prises of this kind, and whose very 
bravery brings misfortune. There is, 
however, a certain charm and simplicity 
of human nature about the brave and 
foolish fellow which make us pause on 
the edge of more stirring events. His 
grave companion very soon hints that “a 
trip to Levuka” (his Excellency’s resi- 
dence) would be the best thing for the 
captain’s health; and this plan is finally 
resorted to. In the mean time, however, 
a reproof and warning from his Excellency 
produces a confused, half-pathetic letter 
from the offender, which is too good to 
be altogether lost, and gives a side-glance 
into character such as-would delight a 
biographer or writer of fiction, though it 
has little to do with the history. 


I have lived much by myself, and have only 
a few real friends [he says, having been re- 
buked for “incoherency”]. I have lived 
among men I have not cared about nor trust- 
ed; hence arises this serious impediment to 
my progress as a useful member of the Gov- 
ernment when verbal explanations are re- 
quired. A letter can be copied and thought 
over; but speech, like a wild bird ina cage, 
when let loose is seldom or never taken again 
—a bad illustration, but I can think of no 
other at present, 


This is almost too exquisite for real 
life; and we part from the warrior with 
regret. He took that “trip to Levuka” 
not long after, on the very eve, as it hap- 
pened, of serious disturbances, and was 
afterwards employed in raising recruits 
and other work more fitted to his charac- 
ter. His appointment would seem to be 
the only mistake in the admirable selec- 
tion of workmen fitted to his purpose 
made by the governor, and it was rem- 
edied with promptitude. As soon as the 
troubles really began, his place was taken 
by two much more efficient figures, Cap- 
tain Knollys and Mr. Gordon, who come 
into the field with all their wits about 
them, prompt, cool, intelligent to perceive 
the meanings of every step that has to be 
taken, and penetrated by his Excellency’s 
ideas. It is no harm, however, to these 
gentlemen to say that they are not half 


, 
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so amusing as their predecessor, do not 
tempt us to laugh except at some humorous 
view of the savage simplicities around, 
nor make any ingenuous revelations of 
character to tempt us aside from the 
record. 

The captain had but newly departed 
when the storm broke out. By aid of Mr. 
Carew’s journal we now find ourselves 
placed upon a kind of watch-tower, from 
which we can see all that is going on, and 
partially divine what is brewing, kept con- 
stantly on the alert by here the light of a 
burning village on the horizon, there a 
discharge of muskets or the warning 
clamor of a drum, or perhaps the appari- 
tion on a height of armed bands among 
the trees, investigating the approaches to 
the camp itself, with its still imperfect 
stockade. No easy post was that of the 
commissioner. We perceive from his 
mount of vision, dimly stirring in the 
landscape, white settlers, planters who 
are of no use to him, though their little 
groups of wife and children add to his 
anxieties, and their complaints of property 
stolen and houses threatened add so many 
pin-points to his greater vexations. Then 
as soon as the Devils break out, another 
set of figures become visible, hurriedly 
appearing out of the unknown — village 
chiefs, dudis of the various places at- 
tacked or threatened, hastening in with 
their reports, some of disaster, some of 
successful resistance, asking for orders, 
for ammunition, and, with a comic touch, 
for stationery, the new-born necessity of 
letter-writing having found them some- 
what unprovided. We doubt much wheth- 
er the mayors and aldermen of as many 
little country towns in England would 
keep their courage and self-possession, or 
write their reports with half the concise- 
ness and lucidity of these half-savage 
officials. Here is an example: — 


THE BuLIs oF NADI TO THE GOVERNOR. 
Mereke, Vupa, Afril 14. 

IsAKA, — We, the Bulis of Nadi, write unto 
your Excellency our report. 

War has commenced in the mountains. 
Several towns have been burnt, sir. The 
towns of Deva, Vunirosawa, Vunimoli, Nalo- 
qi, Uto, and Nawaqa. These six have been 
burnt. We report to your Excellency and the 
head of the police that you may know, sir, 
what is now commencing here to the west. 

We remain here obediently waiting that 
your Excellency may be pleased to direct us 
what to do. Shall we go up to your Excel- 
lency’s Commissioner in the mountains, or 
shall we remain in our own places for the 
present ? Let us know your decision in this 
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matter, sir. This is the report from the west. 
Our report, sir, is finished. 
I, Sasori, Buli Vuda. 
I, Navoia, Buli Nadi. 
I, BuKATAVATAVA, Buli Sabeto, 
I, Dauru, Buli Veitoga. 
Your true friends, 


The officers of the assailed districts are 
still more terse and in earnest. “ Our 
district is ruined on account of the Dev- 
ils,” says one. “ Batiri is all burned. 
Several women and children are clubbed. 
Some men are killed. The details, sir, 
have not yet been made clear.” Another 
reports the news with further particulars 
about the men who have been speared, the 
mothers and children who have perished, 
the teachers whose fate is not known, 
“Our district is ruined. On this Monday 
morning the 17th of April this thing hap- 
pened. | beg of you some paper and en- 
velopes, that I may continue writing to 
you.” Another asks for guns, powder, 
and balls, that his men and he may go off 
to the help of their neighbors: “ My idea 
is, if they show a bold front at all, to have 
a try at them.” The roko of Nadroga 
sends a similar list of the destroyed vil- 
lages, but adds a more hopeful description 
of the spirit of the neighborhood. 


They then approached up to Burua, but they 
were well prepared, and not of the same mind 
as the enemy were, so they did not make any 
attempt on this village. They then went to 
Nabuasa, but this was prepared to meet them ; 
so they left there and went off to Nadrumai, 
one of the villages of ours they had threat- 
ened frequently. I was ready for them, and 
swept together my men far down the coast ; 
and yesterday they attempted to take the vil- 
lage, and started firing; but we were better 
men than they. They left eleven dead of their 
friends in the middle of the village, after 
which they ran off, throwing away guns and 
clubs and everything else. 


These demonstrations of loyalty gave 
some consolation to the anxious commis- 
sioner in the midst of all the alarms, false 


and true, which surrounded him. And 
they afforded encouraging proof that “ his 
Excellency’s ideas” as to the possibility 
of subduing the disaffected and restoring 
order without any military demonstration, 
by the help of the native auxiliaries, were 
correct and well founded; but a man, who 
is aware of the existence of bands of 
armed savages all round his little encamp- 
ment, and can even see them appearing 
on the heights, to which they retire when- 
ever threatened, is to be pardoned for a 
good deal of anxiety. 

In the mean while Captain Knollys was 
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hastening up to the mountains to take 
command of the operations, and in the 
loyal districts below Mr. Gordon and Cap- 
tain Olive were occupied in calling out 
the native levies and equipping them as 
far as was possible. The plan of the cam- 
paign was very simple and thorough. It 
was to divide the forces so as to surround 
the cannibals, — Captain Knollys ascend- 
ing into their fastnesses on one hand, 
and shutting these refuges against them, 
while Mr. Gordon advanced from below. 
The Fijian highlanders were not very 
great in number, nor were they very well 
armed, but they dispersed and reassem- 
bled with all the facility of mountain war- 
riors ; and the caves, which were their last 
defence and resort, were formidable natu- 
ral strongholds, which it was of the last 
importance to secure. The forces col- 
lected against them were, with the excep- 
tion of the small band of the police with 
their Sniders, entirely composed of Fi- 
jians, led by their natural chiefs, several 
of whom present an aspect of dignified 
authority and intelligence, which the 
reigning class, in a much more advanced 
civilization, does not always possess. 
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Their letters and reports are admirable 
in their brevity and distinctness : and their 
ready adoption of more civilized modes 


of warfare, in distinction from the pro- 
ceedings of the cannibals who killed their 
prisoners, destroyed the gardens of the 
villages they attacked, and ruthlessly shot 
down women and children, shows a fine 
natural understanding, as well as the in- 
fluence of Christian sentiment. That 
they were, however, still on a ticklish 
border ground between savagery and bet- 
ter knowledge, may be seen from one of 
the first incidents in the story. 


I hope [writes Captain Knollys] that I have 
not been aiding and abetting at heathen rites ; 
but as the people who brought the dead man 
from Beimana made a point of my seeing the 
body, I went to the village to do so, It wasa 
curious sight by torchlight to see the dead 
man slung on a bamboo, with about sixty of 
the wildest-looking people I ever saw dancing 
round him and making speeches. They wound 
up bya half-joking request to be allowed to 
eat him, and half a hint would have made 
them do so. However, I ordered him to be 
buried at once, 


The same writer, a few pages further 
on, begs the governor, who is anxious to 
pay a visit to the camp, to come on Friday, 
“as that would enable you to return on 
Saturday, otherwise you would find diffi- 
culty about bearers, etc., and would create 
a scandal by travelling on Sunday. J/oun- 
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taineers are very strict about the Sab. 
bath.” It was the same men who would 
at “half a hint ” have embraced the oppor- 
tunity of eating their dead prisoner, who 
would have been scandalized by his Ex- 
cellency’s visit on Sunday — which is as 
curious a conjunction of sentiments as we 
remember to have heard of. 

This visit from his Excellency affords 
a pleasant break in the somewhat confus- 
ing record of villages burned and chiefs 
interviewed. The governor had been anx- 
ious for some time to proceed to the centre 
of the operations, to see with his own eyes 
what was going on, and give the high 
sanction of his presence to the force en- 
gaged, but had been anxiously dissuaded 
from the expedition by his officers, who 
were very naturally afraid of running the 
risk of any personal danger to their chief. 
As his Excellency, however, insisted, not 
being himself of a timorous disposition, 
the visit took place, and we came down 
with relief from our watch-tower at the 
camp, to accompany the governor’s prog- 
ress through the fine landscapes and 
among the picturesque groups of the 
loyal regions. On the voyage to Sagunu, 
the home of the roko Tui Ba, one of the 
most intelligent and dignified of the na- 
tive chiefs, the governor’s steamer passed 
four large canoes, “smart with red and 
white pennants from the crescent-shaped 
masthead and the edge of the huge mat- 
sails,” which contained Adi Alisi —that 
is, the Lady Alise, the wife of the roko, 
hastening home, as fast as a dead calm 
would Jet her, to receive the illustrious 
visitor. She was late, poor lady, and the 
honors of the mansion had to be done 
without her. The Ba River, upon which 
Sagunu is situated, made one of the gov- 
ernor’s companions imagine himself “to 
be looking on the west Highlands of 
Scotland,” rather than “the mountains of 
an island in the South Seas.” The town 
was considerable, but, as all the houses 
were “hidden away among trees and gar- 
dens,” did not reveal its size to a cursory 
glance. These dwellings are described as 
tollows : — 


The style of building here was quite new to 
me. The posts that support the walls of the 
house are set square, and one large, central 
post supports the somewhat dome-like roof of 
thatch and bamboo rafters. The was, too, 
are thatched with grass, and from the outside 
it is hard to say where the walls end and the 
roof begins. Each house stands on a built- 
up mound, four feet above the ground-level ; 
but few houses have more than one coor, and 
that seems generally closed, and wincows they 
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have none. A good road leads up from the 
banks of the river to the Rara (public square 
or village green), where the Roko’s house 
stands. The house is a new three-roomed 
one, in shape the same as those on the east 
coast, and is divided into compartments by 
well-made reed partitions, and is very com- 
fortable, though the European writing-table 
and chest of drawers, and the easy-chairs and 
muslin curtains done up with pink ribbon, 
looked rather odd and out of place. But 
Ratu Vuki is a good man of business, the 
pigeon-holes of his bureau are full of papers, 
and he was able to put his hand directly on 
one that was wanted —an improvement on the 
usual Fiji fashion of hiding away all letters 
and papers under the mats, 


This is the same native gentleman who, 
writing to his wife for paper while he is 
absent on the campaign, tells her that she 
will find it in the portfolio in a certain 
drawer — an insignificant detail which im- 
presses the imagination when we recollect 
that the roko Tui Ba and the Lady Alise 
were born cannibals and savages. The 
curtains with the pink ribbons were no 
doubt her share of the rapidly advancing 
civilization. We must not pause to de- 
scribe the curious scene which ensued 
when the people of the town presented 
their offering, placing “ presents of boiled 
yams or favo sewed up in banana-leaves, 
with sometimes the addition of a boiled 
chicken, on the floor mats in front of the 
governor,” whose distress at all this waste, 
and dislike to accept such presents, had 
to give way to the custom of the country 
—a difficulty which the roko was intelli- 
gent enough to understand, though proud 
and happy, in spite of his better knowl- 
edge, in the feeling that his people had 
distinguished themselves by their liberal- 
ity. As the governor’s cortége moved on, 
additional illustrations are continually 
added, — alternate scenes of engaging and 
primitive simplicity, belonging now to the 
savage, now to the civilized side. “ The 
weather was beautifully fine and cool, and 
the moonlight nights were lovely,” writes 
the secretary above quoted. “Every 
night during the five days we were at Na 
Rewa the mats were spread outside the 
house, and the natives satin a great semi- 
circle in front of us, and chanted their 
drinking-songs while the yagona was be- 
ing strained.” The yagona is a beverage 
prepared in a very primitive fashion from 
a root, into the manufacture of which it is 
unnecessary to enter, but which seems by 
prolonged experience to commend itself 
even to the European palate. It is the 
national debauch, though apparently a 
mild one, of the Fijians. After the sight 
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of those dark figures in the moonlight 
singing their wild songs comes with hu- 
morous incongruity an inspection of the 
school, with the “usual reading, writing, 
and summing.” The children, however, 


had a meke or festive meeting after on the 
green, where their proceedings bore a 
more amusing character than those of an 
ordinary school feast. 


Through Mr. Wilkinson and the native par- 
son I managed to make out something of the 
meaning of the song. It was a lesson in nat- 
ural history which had certainly never been 
taught them bya white missionary, All the 
children were seated on the ground, and ina 
rhythmic chant they told all about the birds 
and insects, imitating their cries, and giving 
descriptions of their habits that were scarcely 
scientifically correct. When they came to the 
mosquito, they began to hum and buzz, then 
to slap their arms and legs in perfect unison, 
as if they had just felt a mosquito in the act 
of biting. All this was part of the perform- 
ance, and done inthe most perfect time; then, 
as if driven half wild by the irritation, they 
shouted and threw their arms about, and then 
suddenly stopped exhausted, declaring that 
there was nothing for it but to bear the pain 
patiently, when the mosquito would sing songs 
in their ears, and say vinaka, vinaka (good, 
good), in applause, “ When a man dies,” 
they told us, “all the other animals rejoice 
that he can no longer enslave them, or hurt 
them, or kill them; and most of all the ants 
are pleased, for they dig down through the 
earth to where his bones are buried, and carry 
off his teeth for their ¢aduas (offerings of 
whales’ teeth, the usual conciliatory present 
and proffer of friendship in Fiji), But the 
mosquito alone is sorry, and hovers about 
humming a mournful song, ‘ What good,’ says 
he, ‘is a man to me when he is dead? I can 
neither drink his blood nor sing songs in his 
ears that he will hear.’” 


The expedition, as it moves on, always 
ascending towards the disturbed regions, 
passes through so much fine scenery that 
we are at a loss whether to choose for 
quotation the very admirable sketches 
given of it, both by the governor himself 
and Mr. Maudslay, or those of the con- 
stantly recurring groups which animate 
their progress. The human interest, on 
the whole, is the greatest, and we will 
leave the “rolling waves of the plain,” 
the rapidly increasing strain of the as- 
cent, the widening out of the magnificent 
view seaward, with all the islands lying in 
purple and gold, the valleys with “their 
slopes broken up into thousands of little 
grass-covered ridges and dells, as if to 
see how much surface could be exhibited 
in a given space” —to the imagination of 
the reader. As the party begin to reach 
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the neighborhood of the insurgents, the 
story becomes exciting; and here is one 
sketch in which the eerie sensation of un- 
known danger and darkness is wonder- 
fully suggested. It is at Wai-wai, which 
the party reached, having ascended over 
seventeen hundred and fifty feet, in acold 
and rainy night, and found the place in 
hourly expectation of an attack. The 
governor and his companion inspected in 
the chill and wet evening all the ap- 
proaches, and posted sentries ; but it was 
judged expedient to keepa watch through- 
out the night. It is his Excellency him- 
self who speaks. 


We took it in turn to keep guard, and I had 
the first watch. My companions were soon 
asleep, and I had plenty of time for thought 
and observation, ‘The house we were in was 
an ordinary mountain house, with only one 
doorway and a central post. Within, it was 
not unlike a cow-shed on a very miserable old 
Scotch farm, being divided into six stalls, 
three on a side, and the floor littered with 
straw and grass, There were no mats except 
what had been brought in for us from the 
chief’s house. Against the central post was 
stuck a candle, which I from time to time re- 
moved. Twice I went the round of the sen- 
tries with Sergeant Low. They were all 
awake and on the alert. It was very cold in 
spite of our rugs and wraps, and I could not 
get warm. As Isat half dozing, the grass fringe 
which hung in the doorway to keep out the 
wind was moved aside, and a handsome young 
soldier, dressed only in a black ku, came in 
with a letter from Knollys. He had come 
very fast from Nasaucoko, and was tired... . 
About 1 A.M. I called Maudslay for his watch, 
and at once fell asleep. 


Next day brought the welcome appear- 
ance of Captain Knollys and his train to 


escort the governor to the camp. The 
A.D.C. presented himself before his chief 
not in parade costume. ‘“ He was bare- 
Jegged, with trousers cut short at the 
knee, his rifle slung over his checked 
shirt, and a solar ¢ofee on his head.” 
Neither, perhaps, was his Excellency ap- 
parelled for a drawing-room. The men in 
Captain Knollys’s train streamed in, pic- 
turesque and terrible, in native cloth and 
painted faces. “One had his face all 
black, with a red tip to his nose; another 
equally all black, with one red temple ; 
another had a face like a gridiron, longi- 
tudinal stripes of black and white; an- 
other a singular zigzag device coming 
from forehead to cheek diagonally; but 
the most ghastly was one who, on a com- 
pletely black face, had large white circles 
round his eyes.” The governor was much 
struck by the completeness of the dis- 
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guises afforded by the painted face, and 
the manceuvres of these somewhat appall- 
ing figures were amusing. “Sakiusa was 
at their head, and he and many others 
carried huge fighting fans. It was pretty 
to see the skirmishers running in front 
quivering those fans, quartering over the 
ground like pointers, and brushing the 
grass with the fans as if to sweep away all 
enemies from their path.” The following 
description of the procession, as it set out 
again for the camp at Nasaucoko, by Mr. 
Maudslay must be quoted : — 


Nothing could have been more picturesque 
than our guard winding along the track in 
single file. Each dress seemed more fantastic 
than the last one, and many of my old ac- 
quaintances were so disguised by their war- 
paint that I could not recognize them, The 
European guns and cross-belts seemed some- 
how only to add to their fierce barbarian ap- 
pearance. The man just in front of me for 
the first few miles, though by no means the 
most fantastically dressed, is a fair specimen 
to describe. He was a fine tall fellow, with a 
shining brown skin, his face blackened all 
over, and his head done up in folds of brown 
gauze-like masi,* arranged somewhat in the 
manner of a Parsee’s cap. Round his neck 
was a piece of red cloth, and fastened to it 
behind were two long folds of brown masi, 
which hung down below his waist or streamed 
out in the wind. A black leather cross-belt 
and pouch were the only parts of his dress 
which could be called uniform, Round his 
waist he wore asash of scarlet cloth; anda 
long black water-weed /iku, like a kilt of 
horsehair, hung in strings to his knees. His 
legs were gartered with fringed rolls of the 
same weed, strung with many-colored beads, 
Although I kept a sharp look-out to mark the 
character of the country we were passing 
through, it was hard to take one’s eyes off the 
movements of one’s escort. Every turn in the 
track, the view from every hill, showed them 
to fresh. advantage: climbing up a bare hill 
with their masi streamers flying in the wind, 
or grouping themselves on heights to rest after 
an ascent, they seemed to form picture after 
picture. Perhaps the most striking of all was 
when through a tunnel of trees they scrambled 
down a steep hillside, and were gradually lost 
to sight in the dark wood at the bottom. Ev- 
ery moment we saw a fresh head-dress and 
new style of ornament. One man had his head 
covered with brown masi, bound on with a 
fringe of white, and a long queue of brown 
hanging behind like a bag-wig ; another man 
had on what looked like a very tall white night- 
cap; a third had his masé arranged with a sort 
of plume in the front. In fact, there were not 
two of them alike. 


With this train the governor proceeded 


* A native cloth made from bark, of a sort of lace 
texture, extremely tough and light. 
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to Nasaucoko, where he met and spoke 
with several native chiefs, collecting what 
information they could give, the principal 
being Kolikoli, the nearest and most im- 
portant person in the district, whose 
course of action, placed as he was with 
the Devils on one side and the govern- 
ment camp on the other, was of the utmost 
consequence. On Saturday the party left 
again, his Excellency having encouraged 
and commended the bands of warriors, 
and elated their native leaders by his 
thanks and courtesies. After returning 
to the coast and expediting the other 
branch of the little army under the com- 
mand of Mr, Arthur Gordon, his Excel- 
lency went on across the hills to Nadroga, 
where his presence was said to be ex- 
tremely necessary, the white planters 
about having interfered in an unjustifiable 
way, and the natives having precipitated 
the struggle, and burned several villages, 
the thing which of all other things was 
most intolerable to the governor. He had 
assurances on all hands that the road was 
perfectly safe, but on his first night’s halt 
found himself in the very centre of the 
danger. This revelation did not burst 
upon the party till after they settled to a 
little ease poe | repose after their journey. 
Once more it is the governor himself who 
speaks. 


We sat down on the ground and ate our 
supper, watching the picturesque effects of 
light from a fire which our men had lighted to 
cook a young pig which we had given them. 
The grouping and the light and shade were 
admirable, and quite delighted me ; but pres- 
ently an additional effect of light, which had 
not been anticipated, made itself startlingly 
visible. The rise of flames over a neighbor- 
ing ridge, and clouds of smoke rolling up- 
wards to the sky, and brightly illuminated 
from below, showed us that the Kai Colo— 
elsewhere called Devils—were burning a 
Christian village about a mile off, Vakula by 
name. Of course it was to be anticipated that 
their next attack would be on us, and the ex- 
citement was general. All the able-bodied 
men had gone to Nadroga to join Arthur’s 
army, and none but very old men, women, and 
children were left inthe town, Of these we 
had a muster. All the guns in the place were 
brought out, our scanty guard told off to dif- 
ferent parts, and the old men employed as 
pickets along the three roads which led to the 
town. I had my yagona prepared on the rara, 
and drank it there; then, at the strong request 
of the others, I went into the house, at the 
door and corners of which sentries were post- 
ed. Idid not like going into this house, — 
one felt so like a rat in a trap, the house hav- 
ing but one door and being so easy to set fire 
to; but no doubt they were right, as my white 
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clothes made me conspicuous, and one could 
not tell who might not lurk in the bush close 
to us. Macgregor made an excellent captain 
of the guard, and visited the sentries every 
hour. The Bishop (native), who had one of 
the few rifles of the party, constituted himself 
my especial guard, and I do not think closed 
his eyes once throughout the night. He 
watched at the door of the house, and followed 
me closely wherever I went.... The mos- 
quitoes were fearfully troublesome, and would 
have themselves rendered it impossible to 
sleep, so we watched and waited. Once we 
heard the beating of the Devil drums at no 
great distance, but no other sounds disturbed 
the still night. Hour after hour passed, and 
the suspense and want of sleep became very 
wearisome. When the moon rose the scene 
was picturesque in the extreme. The Bishop 
in his white dress, rifle in hand, sat on the 
doorstep, with a tiny fire before him ; at each 
corner of the house, and on each road at the 
entrance to the village, sat other armed men, 
all quiet and silent, but all on the alert and 
full of anticipation, About 1 A.M. a Kai Colo, 
with a big head, stepped out of the bush at 
the bottom of the hill, and, standing for a 
moment in the road, looked up at the town, 
and then crossed into the trees and jungle on 
the other side. I suppose he saw that we 
were prepared, and probably supposed us to 
be stronger than we really were, for no attack 
was made. But for an hour or two after the 
scout had been seen, we were of course in 
momentary anticipation of an assault.... 
More time passed without a sound but the 
humming of the intolerable mosquitoes, and 
at length moonlight slowly gave place to dawn, 
and dawn to day. Macgregor and I then lay 
down and slept for an hour or two, but the 
mosquitoes, though diminished in number, 
were still very troublesome. When I awoke 
again, I went and explored the upper part of 


the village, strangely quaint and picturesque. 


It was a most lovely morning. The Vakavuli 
Buli (elsewhere called the Bishop), of course, 
in his morning prayers touched on our “ de- 
liverance ;” and when he had done, all our 
young soldiers repeated the Lord’s Prayer, 
Vula leading. 


Vula, a young chief, “with his bright 
golden hair dressed in wavy points around 
his head like Apollo,” apologizes for the 
bad manners of the mountain folk as a 


young exquisite might do in any other 
region. ‘“ Nadroga manners, sir,” with a 


shrug of his shoulders. ‘ What else can 
you expect?” But after this exciting 
night there was no further alarm, and the 
expedition ended peacefully enough. 

We now come to the real beginning of 
the campaign, all the plans having been 
finally settled and arranged during the 
governor’s visit. Mr. A. Gordon, in com- 
mand of the army on the lower side, col- 
lected his forces, while Captain Knollys, 
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the commander-in-chief, waited with such 
patience as he could at the Nasaucoko 
camp, till somebody should be sent to oc- 
cupy his post there, along with the rein- 
forcements necessary for him. Here our 
interest, though not our sympathy, is 
taken from Captain Knollys — whose en- 
forced inactivity, with nothing to do while 
so much remained to be done, must have 
been galling in the extreme — and reverts 
to Mr. Gordon on the lower river, with 
his recruits and his little circle of chiefs 
eager for action. He too had to wait, in 
the hope that Knollys might have begun 
his share of the work simultaneously. 
The two young commanders were thus, 
much against their will, in the historical 
position so long appropriated to two bet- 
ter known though not more successful 
leaders, — 


Lord Chatham with his long sword drawn, 
Was waiting for Sir Richard Strahan: 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham. 


Their letters in the mean time, and 
friendly wrangles over various subjects, — 
Heffernan the interpreter for one, whom 
both wish to have, with mutual regret that 
the heroic method of dividing invented 
by King Solomon is not practicable, — 
and mutual eagerness to get to work, are 
amusing and full of interest. The reader 
feels himself in good company. The cor- 
dial simplicity of their language, not un- 
touched by a little slang, and altogether 
devoid of any “tallness ” of expression, 
might astonish a more formal race; but 
their minds are full of what they have to 
do, and, especially in the case of Captain 
Knollys, the pause is beyond measure 
trying. It is Gordon who gets first to 
work. So far as can be made out from 
the map, the south-west coast upon which 
he was stationed is lined with lofty cliffs 
rising up from the sea-level, upon the 
rocky heights of which were several strong 
towns or villages, some of them fortified 
rudely, all of them defended by the nat- 
ural ramparts of the rock. The river 
Sigatoka makes its way through these 
cliffs to the sea, and it was by means of 
this natural highway that the attacking 
force got within reach. Mr. Gordon’s 
campaign — when at last, being able to 
wait no longer, though still a little too 
early for his colleague up the river, he 
began operations — was short, brilliant, 
and victorious. Had we room, we should 
like to quote his description of his camp, 
and the devices to which he was put to 
occupy and amuse the men during their 
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long waiting, setting them to build houses, 
churches, fortifications, whatever could be 
thought of. Here, however, is one curi- 
ous scene, describing the ceremonial by 
which the Fijians prepare for war, which 
must be given: — 


Each Nadroga tribe advanced silently in 
single file, and on nearing the place where we 
sat, squatted down in two long rows, several 
men deep, until the whole of the Nadroga 
men were seated, with their faces turned in 
the direction of the point where the other 
tribes stood ready to make their advance. 
Then after a short interval of silence, the other 
tribes, each tribe formed separately into a 
compact square, began singing a wild monoto- 
nous chant, swaying from side to side while 
slowly advancing, and now and again simulta- 
neously flourishing their muskets, clubs, or 
spears in the air. Thus they approached, one 
tribe after the other, until within about fifty 
yards from where we sat; then suddenly — 
like the turn of a flock of starlings on the 
wing — they crouched in dead silence, but for 
a moment only; for as the whole compact 
mass, still half-crouching, began rapidly to 
rush at us, the most extraordinary sound was 
heard, commencing with something between a 
hiss and a growl, which rapidly increased in 
volume as they rushed, till it ended in a roar 
as they stopped suddenly within a yard of 
where we sat. They then turned off abruptly 
to the right and left, and squatted down on 
either side to await the next tribe. This man- 
ner of approach was repeated by all the tribes 
in succession, until the whole were seated, 
numbering altogether about 1200 men. The 
ceremony, which has often been described be- 
fore, was thus gone through, which always 
takes place at a faga (preparation for war), and 
which may very properly be called the cere- 
mony of boasting. Every tribe is called upon 
in succession by a chief of the party to whom 
the aga is given, to give some token of will- 
ingness to fight for the cause in hand, and this 
token is accepted in the form of a boast as to 
what each individual will do in the coming 
war. The chief before mentioned stands in 
the centre of the circle with a long stick or 
spear in his hand, with which he keeps dig- 
ging away at the earth, whilst one man of each 
tribe as they are named in succession (gener- 
ally an old man and distinguished warrior) 
rushes up and down the line of his own men, 
calling upon them to fight, taunting them with 
cowardice, asking what they can do, and the 
whole time brandishing a spear before their 
eyes. Then one by one, generally, but some- 
times two or three together, the men rush out 
of their ranks, and stopping short before the 
chief in the centre, shout out their boast, at 
the same time not unfrequently firing off their 
muskets, or bringing down a club on the 
ground to enforce their words, 

This ceremony concluded, and everybody 
having resumed his seat in the circle, a long 
line of women are seen approaching along the 
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road from the coast, and as they come nearer, 
it is seen that they are dressed in high white 
tappa caps, and /ikus of a fine white fibre, and 
bear in their arms and on their backs numer- 
ous packets of cooked yams and sara, fish, 
poultry, and portions of pork neatly done up 
in baskets and banana-leaves. These, as they 
come into the circle one by one, they deposit 
in a heap in the centre, throwing off at the 
same time in another heap their ¢affa head- 
dresses, and then quietly file along the road to 
Navalilli, there to await their husbands, broth- 
ers, and sons. The apportionment of the food 
next takes place. A heap for each tribe is 
made from the big heap, and when all is 
ready, each tribe is called upon by name to 
take its portion. This is quickly done, and 
each tribal heap divided till each individual 
has received his lot. After this the tribes go 
back to their encampment, and the éaga is 
over. 


With the force thus composed, the 
young civilian, cool and clear-headed, 
though altogether without military expe- 
rience, took in rapid succession three of 
the great cannibal fortresses, entirely de- 
stroying the rebel power in that part of 
the island, and bringing profound discour- 
agement upon the other tribes still in 
arms. The complete and victorious exe 
cution of this work took him about ten 
days only, with very little loss of men; 
the sole drawback in the matter being 


that Captain Knollys’s force was not yet 
in possession of the higher ground, and 
that consequently the routed rebels had a 


larger tract of country to flee to. But the 
hornets’ nests, at least, were in his hands. 
The possession of these hornets’ nests, 
and what to do with them, had, however, 
by this time become in every sense of the 
word a burning question. The invariable 
use and wont in Fiji warfare had been to 
burn the villages of rebels, and banish 
the rebels themselves to some of the 
smaller islands —a method which deso- 
lated the district in which, the outbreak 
occurred, while spreading disaffection in 
Other places. But against this unsatis- 
factory policy the governor had set his 
face from the beginning. His pian was 
at once sharper and more merciful. To 
cut off summarily the leaders of rebellion, 
and the bloodthirsty criminals in their im- 
mediate train, but to preserve and reclaim 
the multitude, and to establish permanent 
conditions of peace, under which the very 
Devils themselves might mend and thrive, 
instead of being banished or exterminated, 
was his determination. Before the begin- 
ning of the struggle, his orders had been 
urgent that none of the villages should be 
burnt. This, however, was one of “his 
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Excellency’s ideas ” which greatly exer- 
cised his active representatives; and not 
one of the least interesting points in the 
narrative is the searchings of heart that 
occurred on this subject, the distress of 
the young commanders when compelled 
to infringe these orders, yet confidence in 
their chief’s understanding of their diffi- 
culties and motives. Mr. Gordon was 
obliged to burn the towns he had taken, 
but in every other respect the governor’s 
programme was fully carried out. The 
operations on the lower river were con- 
cluded by an act of solemn justice, the 
extreme and dangerous novelty of which 
a hasty reader will scarcely note, in the 
perfect composure of the record. It was 
no less than the establishment of law with 
its gravest penalties amid a people totally 
unaccustomed to consider the preserva- 
tion of the helpless and protection of the 
weak as objects of high importance, and 
to whom the execution of a chief for any- 
thing so unimportant as the murder of a 
woman was unprecedented. When the 
struggle was over, the chiefs, who not 
long before would have made a great feast 
and eaten their captives, were assembled 
in a solemn tribunal, before which the 
ringleaders of the rebellion were tried. 
Fifteen of them were condemned to death. 
These were chiefly men who had been 
convicted of the brutal murder of the 
women and children, whose massacre had 
been the first step in the revolt, along 
with the chief plotters and leaders of the 
rebellion, a certain Mudu being the head 
of all. This high court of judgment was 
presided over by Mr. Gordon, — the gov- 
ernor being present, and making a solemn 
address to the assembly, but taking no 
part in the proceedings. One of the men 
accused of spearing a child smiled a little, 
when questioned, “as if there was some- 
thing which pleased and amused him in 
the recollection.” “It is quite true I 
killed a child; only one though,” he said. 
Others confessed their guilt calmly. 
“Yes; I killed her with a club.” The 
governor’s speech after this curious trial 
was grave and impressive. He bade them 
remember that all had been warned as to 
a of rebellion and blood- 
shed. 


Those who plotted this wickedness and led 
others to commit it, I cannot pardon. Nor 
can | pardon those who began this evil by 
killing women and children who could not 
fight them, nor yet the traitor who took money 
from the Government whilst he fought against 
it. These men must die. There must be no 
more wars in Viti Levu. This must be the 
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last time there is fighting. For let there be 
no doubt about it, — there is no man nor place 
in Fiji that, sooner or later, I cannot reach ; 
and if any do wrong in this fashion, most 
surely they will be punished for it. 


The strange and terrible new light 
which must have poured upon the canni- 
bal leaders, expecting nothing more than 
an easy sentence of deportation, and little 
troubled in their minds about a parcel of 
murdered women, may be imagined. A 
highly dramatic and tragical scene ensued. 
Mudu, the chief rebel, a great chieftain 
and man of unbounded influence, burst 
from his captors and ran towards the peo- 
ple, the circling mass of half-savage spec- 
tators of his own blood, and calling to 
them as his children, entreated them to 
save him. ‘ Nota voice replied, nor was 
a hand raised. Had he succeeded in ex- 
citing their sympathy,” the governor adds, 
“our career would have been short.” 

Meanwhile the party under Captain 
Knollys were but beginning their cam- 
paign. The arrival of Mr. Le Hunte at 
the camp freed the anxious leader, but it 
was not without much difficulty and many 
vexatious incidents that he got under way. 
For one thing, the commissioner, his su- 
perior in the general government of the 
district, though not in military matters, 
had come back from a wandering expedi- 
tion among the tribes with his head full 
of possibilities of mediation, of certain 
chiefs of the Wai ni Mala who were to 
set everything right, and of his old confi- 
dence in needless explanations and talk 
— and was therefore no small trouble to 
the young soldier who had so long been 
consuming his heart in forced inactivity. 
At last, however, he managed to get away ; 
and on the day when the last germs of 
danger were being stamped out far down 
at the mouth of the Sigatoka, was plod- 
ding his way up towards the head of the 
river, and had just captured and taken pos- 
session of a rebel town in which ‘ abun- 
dant signs of recent cannibal feasts” 
were to be seen about. With Captain 
Knollys was the respectable roko Tui Ba, 
with whom we have already made ac- 
quaintance — he whose bureau was so 
well.arranged, with all his papers in their 
appropriate drawers, and whose wife’s 
white curtains and pink ribbons had 
amused the strangers. Before starting 
from Sagunu, the roko’s town, he had 
made a speech to his people, “ warning 
them that we were going to war after 
the white man’s fashion, and that club- 
bing of women and children and wounded, 
and other excesses previously indulged in 
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in war time, were strictly ¢adu, and would 
be followed by severe punishment.” This 
warning seems to have been generally ad- 
dressed to the savage warriors, and to all 
appearance was accepted by them implic- 
itly, along with various other refinements 
which puzzled them greatly, such as not 
destroying their enemy’s harvest, and 
buying instead of taking the produce of 
their gardens when wanted for the com- 
missariat. 

The work of Captain Knollys was much 
more difficult than that of Mr. Gordon. 
In the one case there was a series of 
towns to be taken, and success from the 
first raised the spirits and confidence of 
his men, who had no toilsome journey or 
succession of anxious circumstances to 
disturb them from their straightforward 
work. Captain Knollys had to make his 
way through an unfriendly country, ha- 
rassed occasionally by ambushes in which 
he lost a few men—deceived by false 
soros or Offers of peace, which did not 
prevent the negotiators from taking the 
field against him next day, or, worse still, 
laying snares for the stragglers of his 
army, at the very moment when they were 
presenting their overtures. And when at 
length the expedition arrived at its object, 
it was no ordinary town or village that had 
to be stormed, but a wonderful succession 
of caves in the rocky heights, which were 
the last retreats of the mountaineer, and, 
so far as the ordinary tactics of war are 
concerned, were virtually impregnable; 
while, as they were fully provisioned, 
starving out was impracticable, and the 
enemy had, if he knew how to take ad- 
vantage of it, unbounded opportunities of 
“potting” the assailants. The difficul- 
ties of a mountain campaign are apparent 
throughout, even beford the expedition 
had clambered up to the final stronghold. 
“ 1 am in low spirits, but getting vicious,” 
Captain Knollys writes. “These beasts 
move about in the bush like so many 
buck, and there is apparently about the 
same chance of catching them. We have 
bustled them about, as it is our best hope 
of getting hold of them; but the slightest 
movement in camp — even a louder sneeze 
than usual — starts them off.” Nothing, 
however, in Mr. Gordon’s more brilliant 
and rapid work, is equal in dramatic in- 
terest and in wild originality to the final 
achievement of Captain Knollys — the 
siege and clearing out of the various 
caves. His own account of his first suc- 
cess of this kind is so very succinct that 
we turn to that of Dr. Macgregor, a new 








but very important personage who reveals 
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himself in this part of the campaign, hav- 
ing been merely alluded to by name in the 
former records, and who furnishes us with 
a detailed description of this exploit, as 
well as with one heroic narrative of his 
own proceedings, unparalleled perhaps in 
all the records of his beneficent craft. 
We must omit the account of the exciting 
night journey, full of hairbreadth ’scapes 
and feats of mountaineering, the long pro- 
cession ascending and descending, now 
pushing breathless to the top of a rocky 
ridge, now stumbling down through broken 
ground and dark wood, now wading across 
an occasional stream in single file, not 
without observation of the novel and 
sometimes “sublime” landscape, yet with 
bated breath and without even a whisper 
of communication from one to another. 
Here, however, is a glimpse on the way: 


We were on the top of a very high ridge of 
mountain, and could command a view of a 
very extensive tract of country. On one side 
of us the mountains were clothed with forest, 
while those on the other side were almost des- 
titute of trees, and their forms were plainly 
visible in the moonlight. But the appearance 
of the woods and mountains was singularly 
soft and beautiful: only the tops of the moun- 
tains were visible,—every valley and gorge 
was full of a dense fog of snowy whiteness. 
The cool breeze, however, that glided over the 
surface of this flood of mountain mist was 
very chilling, and by no means gratifying to 
our senses, 


The dawn found them still at some dis- 
tance from the object of their march ; and 
as the sun was up and shining before they 
attained it, the surprise which they had 
intended became impossible, and their 
task accordingly much harder. After va- 
rious casualties, the doctor had the luck 
to arrive in the very central spot of the 
stronghold, and to secure the most impor- 
tant prisoner. His narrative (like all his 
other contributions to this history) has a 
touch of the professional in it which is 
horrible but graphic : — 


Rorobokala and his men being silenced, we 
had time to look round, and found at one cor- 
ner of the vava a strange spectacle. There 
was spread on the ground a large mat, rather 
coarsely made of broad plaits, and well worn, 
and on it lay several pieces of cooked Zara, 
and a human leg cooked and laid out for 
breakfast. It was the right leg apparently of 
an adult Fijian, and had been severed from 
the thigh by one unacquainted with that kind 
of work, and ignorant of anatomy... .« It 
was a small leg with soft muscles and a deli- 
cately rounded calf, a nicely turned ankle, and 
asmall, neat foot. It was in very fair condi- 
tion; and the skin, smooth and soft, presented 
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here and there small cracks, through which 
peeped a line of yellow fat that must have 
rendered the individual for whose gastronomic 
delight it was served very reluctant to leave it, 
warm and untasted. I had seen three or four 
people leave the place where this repast lay, 
and had marked where they had gone. On 
proceeding to the spot, followed by two or 
three of our men, I came upon four or five 
people, one of whom was evidently the chief 
of the party. At first they manifested some 
disposition to offer resistance, but the leader, 
covered by a hostile rifle, surrendered himself, 
and ordered the others.to do the same. 

I soon found that my prize was the principal 
personage in the camp of the enemy, where he 
was priest and king, and was said to be fed by 
his subjects on human flesh and yagona. His 
appearance was certainly striking. Looked at 
from a little distance, he was of an iron-grey 
color, about forty years of age, of middle 
height, with a hooked nose, scanty hair, and 
blear-eyed. The color of his skin was owing 
to the existence of a pathological condition 
said to be present in those fortunate creatures 
white elephants, and it most probably secured 
for this chief the proud position he occupied 
in his tribe. Neighboring septs said the color 
of his skin was caused by the constant drink- 
ing of yagona.... After seeing the break- 
fast that had been prepared for this chief, the 
men with me could scarcely be restrained from 
attacking him after he became my prisoner ; 
and he at once evidently made up his mind to 
put himself under my protection. 


This extraordinary personage is de- 
scribed by Captain Knollys with much 
less toleration as “the deze (priest) — one 
of the most disgusting animals in human 


form I ever saw.” But we do not know 
what becomes of the wretch, or whether, 
if his life was spared, he was able to do 
without the horrible stimulus of his favor- 
ite food. Dr. Macgregor goes on to de- 
scribe the funeral of two men who were 
killed in the attack (for, exciting as it was, 
this warfare resulted in little bloodshed). 
After the women had made their lamenta- 
tion over them, one apparently with a true 
passion of grief, the burial took place. 
The native teacher, who is the hero of 
this incident and of the doctor’s chaff 
(who is not very favorable to the Chris- 
tians), was one who is recorded as follow- 
ing him close in every danger. 

The bodies were then placed in the extem- 
porized grave, and Filipi, the missionary, 
took his post, and after his own fashion per- 
formed the funeral service. Filipi was never 
so much in his element as when he was bury- 
ing a Kai Colo: on no other occasion could 
he ever wear the same look of bland and dig- 
nified triumph. He advanced with an im- 
perial stride to the head of the grave, planting 
his left foot on the grass, and his right foot on 
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the top of the earth and stones scraped out of 
the shallow pit ; then leaning forward, he put 
the radial edge of his right hand to his fore- 
head, and thus shading his eyes, prayed silently. 
The upper lip was elevated at the corners, his 
brow was calm and placid, his eyes sparkling 
with jubilant exultation, but looking, as was 
becoming, meekly towards the ground. From 
the expression of his face, one would have 
said that his thoughts must have been, “ Have 
him at last!” What was the subject of Fi- 
lipi’s prayer on that occasion I could not ascer- 
tain, as nobody heard it; but I strongly sus- 
pect it was a pan, 


This success was followed by two oth- 
ers of a similar character, —in one case 
the caves being beleaguered for forty- 
eight hours —in the other, a whole week 
of dangerous and exhausting watchfulness 
being necessary. “The entrance holes 
were so small that one had to creep in on 
hands and knees;” therefore any of the 
usual operations of a siege were impossi- 
ble. “Every opening in the rock, and 
they were too numerous to count, was a 
loophole.” Parties were posted at every 
entrance; and “as the inmates informed 
us that they would rather die inside than 
come out, we sat down to wait for them,” 
Captain Knollys says. Then ensued num- 
berless parleys, in all of which the young 
commander and his aids must have been 
in the utmost danger from the unseen 
enemy. So wearing out was this process, 
and so helpless seemed any ordinary at- 
tempt to dislodge them, that smoking out 
was tried, but feebly, against the grain, 
bringing a rebuke from his Excellency 
when he heard of it, but no other result. 
Finally, however, the hidden foe were 
coaxed, threatened, and tired out of their 
holes, a great number taken prisoners, 
and the last centre of resistance over- 
come. With the surrender of these 
caves at Nacawanisa the “little war” 
would seem to have been atanend. The 
commissioner, indeed, with his pet chiefs 
whom he believed in, had his own troubles 
to get through, which kept the camp in 
hot water. But nothing much seems to 
have come out of that under-current of 
tragi-comedy, save that poor Mr. Le 
Hunte, eagerly hoping to have a share in 
the active operations, had never a chance 
of any of “the fun” at all, for which we 
sincerely sympathize with that humorous 
and cheerful, but deeply disappointed 
gentleman. 

Before concluding this narrative, how- 
ever, we must return to the doctor and 
his story, above referred to as the most 
wonderltul surgical feat we remember to 
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have heardof. Dr. Macgregor all through 
is like a doctor “in a book,” although, 
indeed, a novelist would scarcely venture 
to place a man so charmingly professional 
in a work of fietion. His ardor is unfail- 
ing, and he sees everything from a medi- 
cal point of view. “ Macgregor is enjoy- 
ing himself,” writes Captain Knollys dur- 
ing the campaign, “revelling in skin 
diseases and intestinal worms.” The fol- 
lowing extraordinary account of his dar- 
ing and coolness, as well as of the emer- 
gencies of a surgeon in a savage country, 
is from the doctor’s calm journal of an 
“interesting case.” One of the prisoners 
had his leg shattered by a bullet, and Dr. 
Macgregor found that amputation was 
necessary to save the man’s life, and that 
not a moment was to be lost. 


The critical period had now arrived when I 
must either operate or let the man die. [ 
therefore arranged my medical panniers in the 
open air, so as to form a kind of operating. 
table, which I covered well with soft grass, 
and I then arranged my instruments in such a 
way that whatever might happen I should have 
everything that might be required within reach 
of my own hand. I then got some of the na- 
tives to lift the patient on to the extemporized 
operating-table, and I myself proceeded to put 
him under the influence of chloroform, as it 
would have been quite impossible to operate 
without the use of an anesthetic. When I 
had put the patient well under the influence of 
chloroform, I directed Crawford to take the 
towel containing it and to keep it over the 
patient’s mouth and nose to keep up insensi- 
bility. I had been so exclusively occupied in 
concerting my plans and making arrangements 
to meet every emergency, that I had not ob- 
served until I handed Crawford the towel that 
he was very drunk Seizing the towel, he im- 
mediately proceeded to press it hard upon the 
mouth of the patient. I removed his hands, 
and told him again to hold it as I had directed ; 
but as soon as [ went to lift the patient’s leg, 
C. seized hold of the sick man’s nose, and held 
it tightly compressed, for which, in the anger 
of the moment and the hurry to relieve my 
patient, I rewarded C. with a push that sent 
him sprawling on his back. I then ordered 
half-a-dozen men to take him and put him in 
irons, which they did with great alacrity. But 
meantime I was left alone, in the midst of a 
multitude of wondering natives with a man 
under chloroform for the performance of a 
capital operation. After the patient had lost 
the power of speech and motion, not one of 
the native onlookers would come within ten 
yards of him, as they were lost in astonishment 
at the effect of the waz 27 mou (water of sleep), 
and thought that the man was being deliber- 
ately killed. The position was one of the 
greatest difficulty and of the greatest responsi- 
bility. Iwas convinced the patient could not 
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live twenty-four hours unless the operation 
was performed ; there were only two white men 
within fifteen or twenty miles of me, one of 
whom was ill with fever and too weak to 
stand; the other in a state of intoxication, so 
that his presence was a positive danger. ... 
If the man died during or immediately after 
the operation, it might be feared that my act 
would make the natives suspicious, and might 
give rise to serious complications in the un- 
settled state of the country. 


These and many other arguments fro 
and com the doctor paused, yet scarcely 
paused to consider at this tremendous 
moment, which indeed was as great a test 
of courage and heroic self-devotion (just 
tinctured perhaps with professional incli- 
nation) as it is possible to imagine; and 
no more curious scene occurs in the 


whole history than this of the indomitable 
surgeon with all his instruments and all 
his wits about him, the gaping, frightened 
crowd round, and the patient insensible 
upon the improvised erection before him. 


I therefore did not hesitate, but determined 
to incur all risks to save a human life, although 
that of arebel. I put the patient thoroughly 
under chloroform, and began to amputate the 
limb as best I could... . I was thus able to 
cut through the soft parts and to saw through 
the bone with more ease and despatch, and I 
even managed to ligature the main artery of 
the limb before the patient began to recover 
so far, from the chloroform, as to move incon- 
veniently. A little more chloroform was then 
administered, which enabled me to tie all the 
vessels and stitch up the wound; but I must 
confess I found that holding the end of a 
catch-forceps between one’s teeth, when tying 
the vessel held by it, with half-a-dozen small 
arteries projecting as many streams of hot 
blood into one’s face, is not the most pleasant 
position in the world, especially if surrounded 
by two or three hundred spectators quite ca- 
pabie of imagining that one was drinking the 
blood of one’s patient, and dividing his body 
for tit purposes of the larder. At last, how- 
ever, the wound was dressed, and by degrees 
both the patient and myself could breathe 
freely. When he opened his eyes and began 
to talk, the astonishment of the dusky crowd of 
spectators broke the deep silence that had pre- 
vailed during the operation, Standing at a 
distance of about ten paces from the patient, 
those in the nearest ring of the spectators would 
gaze hard at him, and in a voice of joy and 
wonder exclaim, ** Flow strange ! how strange ! 
he is not dead after ail.” 


The operation was completely success- 
ful, though “ performed,” our doctor says 
modestly, “ under greater difficulties than 
any other I have ever felt it my duty to 
undertake.” He heard afterwards that 
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the man had become quite a hero among 
the people, and that two or three families 
contended for the possession of so mirac- 
ulous a being as a man with one leg. 

Dr. Macgregor, however, we are sorry 
to say, was not very favorable to the na- 
tive Christians, and thought the hillmen 
finer fellows and more industrious, for 
one reason, because, “not being Chris- 
tians, they do not wallow all day on a mat 
in the Slough of Despond of the * Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’” a book which it ap- 
pears the Fijians are fond of reading. 
We are distressed by the doctor’s scorn, 
and by his mixed metaphor, yet admire 
the courage with which he states his opin- 
ion, all but censuring the very governor 
himself for the number of capital punish- 
ments which he had sanctioned at the 
close of the campaign on the lower river. 
It is an admirable proof of the good un- 
derstanding between Sir Arthur Gordon 
and the officials oer him, that his medi- 
cal officer states this conviction with so 
much frankness, in a letter to which his 
Excellency instantly replies with the most 
perfect temper and friendship, explaining 
at length the reasons which made him 
feel such a step to be necessary. The 
position of the governor throughout, with 
his staff of young men all eager for his 
approval, referring to him in every diffi- 
culty, yet sufficiently sure of his perfect 
good-will and candor to express without 
hesitation and even urge their different 
views, is almost an ideal example of that 
which the head of such a government 
ought to occupy. A touch of the peremp- 
tory now and then but serves to give 
character to the consideration and fine 
confidence and understanding with which 
he treats the executors of his plans; and 
the unfailing condemnation of every meth- 
od inconsistent with his purpose, which 
was not to crush but to bring into neces- 
sary subjection the race which it is his 
office to protect and guide — and his care 
that no suffering which it was possible to 
spare should be inflicted, nothing de- 
stroyed that it was possible to preserve — 
show through every page of these letters, 
even in the impatience with which now 
and then his Excellency’s ideas are 
touched upon among themselves by his 
active agents — such, for instance, as that 
restriction against burning towns, already 
referred to, which they found it impossi- 
ble always to obey. But there are few 
ways of securing obedience and attach- 
ment more certain than such a mode of 
treatment on the part of a superior as is 
expressed thus: — 
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You are very good about obeying orders, 
and I am afraid you chafe a little sometimes 
at the stringency of some of mine. You need 
not in all cases take them too literally. Iam 
anxious that you should fully know my mind 
and wishes, and I am sure that you do fully 
understand them, and that you will honestly 
and faithfully strive to carry them out, even 
when you don’t see the whole of the reasons 
for them. This is all I wish, You may not 
always find yourself able, consistently with 
what is necessary for success, to adhere strictly 
to them. When this is so, you may be quite 
assured that unless you do something very 
atrocious indeed, or something more idiotically 
stupid than you are at all likely to do, I shall 
be ready to adopt what you have done, believ- 
ing truly in my heart in most cases that you 
have done right.... You have, as I have 
more than once told you, my entire confidence 
in this matter ; and you know that if one gives 
a thing entirely, it is contrary to mathematical 
possibility to give it by halves, 


The entire success of all the operations 
above described, and the settlement and 
pacification of the country, to all appear- 
ance as complete and thorough as that of 
any civilized and Christian nation, are re- 
corded at the end of the book in Sir 
Arthur Gordon’s despatch, addressed to 
Lord Carnarvon, then minister for the 
colonies. The formal report of towns 
rebuilt, of trade established, of savages 
clothed, and cannibals turned into Chris- 
tians, gives but a graver version of the 


more graphic narrative of the Jetters and |. 


journals: and it is impossible to imagine 
a result more satisfactory. 

We greatly regret that our space forbids 
any reference here to the proceedings of 
the Legislative Council of Fiji, and the 
speeches of the rokos and bulis of whom 
it is composed, which testify to the en- 
lightened anxiety of these primitive law- 
givers for the interests of their country, 
their sound allegiance to the British gov- 
ernment, and their almost passionate at- 
tachment to the governor whose work 
among them was so thorough and so ef- 
fectual. We regret still more not to give 
the reader a few more particulars and 
letters of our friend the roko Tui Ba, and 
his wife, the Lady Alise. It would be 
hard indeed to describe as savage, a com- 
munity with such a family at its head. 

The last extract we shall make is the 
following description from Sir Arthur 
Gordon’s diary of a visit paid little more 
than a year after the end of these opera- 
tions to the district which had been the 
scene of conflict. The spot visited was 
the rebuilt and improved version of one 
of the towns burnt in the war. 
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Most striking was the scene in the village 
afterwards, each household grouped in front 
of its own door ; and Jater the sound of prayer 
from the various houses, Every one of the 
people here and at Na Sua Tabu was last year 
a prisoner. The contrast between my present 
visit and those made while I was in this place 
last year struck me forcibly; and when Knol- 
lys and Heffernan turned in I did not feel 
inclined to follow their example, but strolled 
up and down the vara for some time by myself. 
Though late, many of the people were still up, 
discussing in little knots the great event of 
the evening. From one house [ heard a num- 
ber of women repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 
What a change from last year, when there was 
nothing here but heaps of ashes! It had 
been a very hot calm day, and the night was 
perfectly still. The moon was almost full, 
and its light perfect. The pale precipices of 
Matunavata towered above us mysteriously, 
and as I walked about at midnight, and abso- 
lutely alone, but in perfect security, in a town 
full of the nearest relations of those put to 
death last year by my orders, I could not but 
rejoice that I had turned a deaf ear to coun- 
sels which would have prevented the rebuild- 
ing of those towns when once laid waste, and 
would have dispersed their people to distant 
islands, where they must have vanished away 
and perished altogether, 
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AN EAST-END STORY. 


BY FLORA L. SHAW, AUTHOR OF “CASTLE 
BLAIR,” ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 


“Yes, mother. And they were roses, 
did you say?” 

“ Roses, child; that’s what they were 
called. You never see anything like 
them. But roll up your sleeve. Do you 
see that blue mark there, far up on your 
arm? Well, that’s a rose your father did 
upon you when you were nine months old, 
for he said his daughter’s name should be 
Rose, just for love of the flowers over the 
door.” 

“And they were red all over the 
tree?” 

“Not red, so to speak, ours weren’t, 
but pinky like, and grew in bunches with 
green leaves, and thorns as sharp as a pin 
upon the branches. Oh, they were beau- 
tiful! I think I can see them still hang- 


ing down from the porch, and your father 
standing underneath with you in his arms, 
and you stretching out to pick them, and 
he laughing because of the thorns, and 
wouldn’t let you get near, only to smell.” 
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“ Did they smell nice?” 

“Smell? Why, that was the best of 
them. But there, I couldn’t tell you. No 
one that hasn’t smelt a rose could have 
any sort of anotion. Yc. might feel just 
ever so of a morning, and you get up and 
smell those roses and you’d be well. Ah! 
often and often I think of them now, and 
I think that if I could only smell a bunch 
of them roses that used to grow on our 
porch at home, I’d — well, I don’t know 
— I'd be a different woman, any way.” 

“And where was it, mother, that they 
grew?” The mother was growing weary 
of what seemed unusual talk. She leaned 
her head on her hands for a long time be- 
fore she answered — “ In the country.” 

“In what country?” the child gently 
persisted. 

“In England, bless the child! in En- 
gland.” 

On the mother’s part the conversation 
was at an end. She would speak no 
more; but the child sat and repeated to 
herself more than once the fact she had 
just learned -—-in England roses grow. 
She did not know that she too was in En- 
gland. She was sitting with her mother 
on a doorstep in the heart of London. 
Roses were blossoming within a few miles 
of her, for it was the month of June; but 
they were hidden by myriads of brick 
walls and chimneys and slated roofs. Very 
little of the country air could penetrate 
the veil of smoke which hung perpetually 
over the east end of the town where Nixie 
lived. No country scent had ever visited 
the court in which she sat. It was one of 
many which form intricate labyrinths in 
the neighborhood of Ratcliffe Highway. 
Hidden from outer London by factories 
and shops, these courts are seldom visited 
by respectable strangers, and the element 
of respectability is almost forgotten by 
their natural inhabitants. So the sights 
which habitually met Nixie’s eyes, and 
the sounds which met her ears, were not 
of a kind to help her to picture easily the 
pleasures of a country life in summer. 
Still her mother was unusually good to her 
to-day, and Nixie felt very happy as she 
sat and dreamed her own dreams on the 
doorstep. 

The court was paved with flags, which 
burned in the midday sun, and it was 
Strewed with bits of newspaper, straw, 
decaying cabbage-leaves, and other refuse, 
which yielded a smell that made the hot 
air heavy to breathe. It was, however, 
better out of doors than in the houses. 
In the dark, dirty, and confined space of 
low and dilapidated rooms the atmosphere 





was poisonous. Even the inhabitants of 
Black Boy Alley found it overpowering 
to-day, and from every house some three 
or four families had swarmed out into the 
eourt. Sack-making was the chief indus- 
try of the place, and groups of women and 
girls clustered here and there round an 
outside shutter or a door, or any nail upon 
the wall to which they found it convenient 
to fix the sacks at which they worked. 
Children of every age clung about their 
mothers’ skirts, or crawled or ran or sat, 
like Nixie, independent on a doorstep. 
Some were dressed; one or two of the 
little ones had no clothes on; but all were 
so dirty that even bare skins looked hardly 
naked. In the same way dirt furnished 
the houses, for through the open doors 
scarcely anything else was to be seen. 
Here and there was a room which boasted 
of a chimney-piece garnished with pink or 
yellow paper cut into shapes, and a few 
shells or colored china ornaments; but 
even in these cases the essential furniture 
of a living room was probably absent. 
Where a bed existed there would be no 
bed-clothes, or where there were bed- 
clothes there was no bed. Most rooms 
had a table; few had any chairs. Chairs 
were convenient articles to pawn, and 
most of the movable furniture of Black 
Boy Alley was stored in the pawn-shop, 
awaiting the convenience of its owners. 
Nixie’s home was no better than the 
others. A straw palliasse, stretched in 
one corner, was the bed on which she and 
her mother slept; a table completed the 
permanent furniture of the room, for the 
two chairs came and went like other peo- 
ple’s according to the amount of money 
that was gained or spent in the course of 
the week. 

Nixie’s mother was a sack-maker, and 
when she was well she worked both hard 
and quickly; hut the rate of pay for sack- 
making was not high. Twenty five large 
ones had to be made for 6¢., and even 
when the price was raised to 8d. for work- 
ing the eyelet-holes at the mouth, the 
hardest laborer could not gain more than 
6s. or 7s. a week. Then Nixie’s mother 
was very often ill. She could not work, 
she said, unless she drank, and after a 
hard drinking-fit she would sometimes sit 
for days, as she was sitting this afternoon, 
with her elbows on her knees and her 
head on her hands, refusing either to work 
or eat. She had been a cork-cutter, and 
had earned 13s. a week; but for that work, 
too, she had found it necessary to drink, 
and she had lost the employment. Sack- 
work suited her; she took it or left it as 
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she pleased. So long as she did not lose 
her sack-book she was paid when the work 
was done, and nobody cared whether she 
drank or starved. 

Nixie was so well accustomed to the 
ups and downs of life that she minded 
them very little. When she had food she 
ate it, and when she had none she went 
without. She never thought of being 
other than ragged and dirty, and she was 
keenly alive to one great advantage that 
her situation possessed over those of 
many other children in the court. Her 
mother was, as Nixie often proudly said, 
a good mother to her. She was very sel- 
dom beaten, and when blows did come 
her way they were never from her moth- 
er’s hand. More than that, whoever 
touched her out of doors was sure to have 
to reckon sooner or later with her mother, 
and this fact was so well known that Nixie 
bore in one sense a charmed life. Moggy 
was the name by which her mother went, 
and the strength of Moggy’s arm was 
great. If a boy bullied Nixie, Moggy 
thrashed him. If his mother came to in- 
quire the reason why, Moggy thrashed 
her too. She had the reputation in the 
court of being the worst termagant who 
lived there, but even in her drunken fits 
she would protect the child. ‘ That 


child,” she would sometimes say, “ was 
born when I was very different from what 
I am, and every bit of good ’ll be gone out 
of me before ever I lift a finger to her or 


let any one else do it either.” Beyond 
this system of protection, which was 
much, she made no further effort for 
Nixie’s well-being. The child knew noth- 
ing at all, and Moggy would not let her go 
to school. The figure of the School 
Board visitor was, with the rent-collector, 
the best known in the court. At sight of 
him the children who were not at school 
would scatter and run, hiding themselves 
in an instant like rabbits in a warren; but 
Moggy, like most people who are well 
feared, was well served, and she always 
had knowledge of his approach in time to 
save Nixie from all risks of being caught. 
Nixie’s age was known to no one, nor was 
her real name of Rose known even to 
herself until this afternoon, when, after 
an unusually long fit of drinking, her 
mother was recovering not as she gener- 
ally did to work, but to talk in a way that 
Nixie had rarely heard before. The 
neighbors had given the child her nick- 
name years ago, when she came, a tod- 
dling mite, into the court, and her cluster- 
ing gold curls and waxen skin combined 
with the sweet gravity of a pair of large 
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grey eyes to win a baby’s way into their 
hearts. She was a fragile-looking, gentle 
little creature now, the mother’s rough 
protection saved her from all fear, and 
gave a graceful confidence to her ways 
which endeared her still to those who 
were not jealous of the position Moggy 
claimed. Nixie had no father that she 
knew of. There were several men who 
used to come at times and drink with her 
mother and the neighbors, and she called 
them all daddy for want of a better name, 
but she recognized no one as belonging to 
her except her mother, and to her she 
paid back in full the affection she re- 
ceived. Whatever others might say of 
Moggy, Nixie saw no fault in her, and 
“mother” upon her lips had a meaning as 
true and tender as any “ mother” ever 
spoken. 

It was holiday time now, and the chil- 
dren swarmed thicker than usual in the 
court without fear of the School Board 
visitor. They always grew specially wild 
and rough in holiday time, and Nixie, who 
was not fond of making rows amongst 
them, did not care to play over much. She 
liked better to sit and think beside her 
mother on the doorstep. 

“ Yes,” said her mother at last, raising 
her head after a long silence, “if 1 could 
smell a bunch of them roses again, I’d be 
a different woman. Look you here, Nixie, 
if ever I’m dying and you want to bring 
me to life, just you take and fetch a bunch 
of pink roses, an’ they’ll do me more good 
than all the medicine ever came out of a 
doctor’s shop.” 

“ But I don’t know the way to England, 
mother.” 

“ Oh, there are roses in London!” And 
Moggy’s heavy head went listlessly down 
to her hands again. 

“ You don’t feel bad, do you?” 

“Yes, I do feel bad. 1 always feel 
bad. You go out and get me some gin.” 

Nixie rose to obey her mother’s re- 
quest. 

“Where’s the money?” 

“JT haven’t any money, but there’s Joe 
coming down the court. Ask him to give 

ou some.” 

“ T’ll fetch the bottle first.” 

Nixie entered the dark room behind 
them to seek for a bottle. By the time 
she came out again, Joe had reached the 
doorstep and entered into something 
which sounded like a quarrel with her 
mother. Joe was one of Nixie’s many 
“daddies.” She did not like him much, 
| but she was accustomed to ask him for 


| : 
| money when her mother wanted drink, 
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and his present quarrelsome mood did 
not strike her as anything new. Her foot 
caught against the door-frame as she was 
coming out, and she fell accidentally 
against him at the same moment that she 
asked for the money. The action seemed 
to infuriate him. 

“1’ll teach you,” he began, as he threw 
her away, and then seized her in a grasp 
which made her shudder from head to 
foot. His other hand was raised, but be- 
fore it could descend upon the child her 
mother had flown at him. The next in- 
stant one of the rows for which the court 
was famous was in full progress. Nixie 
stood aside unhurt. Moggy presently 
reeled and fell over het own doorstep. 
Then Joe seemed sorry, and while a few 
of the women neighbors cried out 
“Shame!” and a few others expressed a 
wish to tear him in pieces, and a few 
said, “Serve her right,” he pulled out 
some money, and bade Nixie run for the 

in. 

. It was not the first time Nixie had seen 
her mother fall in a fight, and when Mog- 
gy came to herself and got up, and joined 
with Joe in bidding Nixie look sharp and 
fetch the gin, the child went with no other 
thought than to make haste and do what 
her mother wanted; for it was in scenes 
of this kind that her great love and ad- 
miration were built up. The courage 
with which her mother faced the blows, 
and the strength with which she dealt 
them, were equally matter of wonder and 
reverence. The halo of Moggy’s su- 
premacy in the court sanctified her in her 
little daughter’s eyes, and were parts of a 
certain heroical splendor with which, all 
unconsciously, Nixie invested her. “ And 
she sick and ill, too, to-day !” she reflected 
as she went along. “ Well, she is a good 
mother to me.” 

“ Hullo, little ’un! 


Hold together!” 
In her absorption Nixie had not noticed 

that she was running into a group which 

clustered on the pavement just outside 


the court. The shock of collision sent 
her bottle flying to pieces in the gutter, 
and would have knocked her into the 
street but for a strong and friendly arm 
which was put round her at the same mo- 
ment that the warning was uttered. 

A very respectably dressed man, with a 
bronzed and good-humored face, stood 
surrounded by clamoring children. It 
was his arm which had protected Nixie, 
and now he asked her the question which 





had attracted to him the noisy group. 
“Do you know any one in this neigh- | 


borhood of the name of Bennet — Mary | 
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Bennet? I’ve been seeking her this 
many a day.” 

Nixie thought, but could remember no 
one, and only shook her head. 

An eager girl on the outside of the 
crowd called out, “I do, teacher,” and 
held up her hand to.attract attention, after 
the fashion of a Board scholar. “1 know 
one, teacher — a great fat woman. She’s 
in prison now, and Rosie Green’s mother 
is looking after her children. A lot of 
black hair she has, and the mark of a big 
cut over the eye.” 

“No, that’s not what I want at all. 
The Mary Bennet I mean is a nice-look- 
ing young woman, with yellow hair. It 
has a ripple in it like the cornfields in 
summer-time. Neat-looking she is, and 
as fresh as lavender. Leastways”—a 
shadow had come across the good-hu- 
mored face, and the voice had a sad and 
anxious note — “she was when she left 
the country — maybe eight years ago. 
And they tell me she’s somewhere here.” 

“There ain’t none of that sort living 
here, teacher,” decided one girl. “ They’re 
mostly a bad lot.” 

“ My mother’s a good mother.” It was 
the first time Nixie’s gentle little voice 
had been heard, and she now slipped her 
hand confidingly into the hand of the man 
they called “ teacher.” 

Her remark called forth a burst of de- 
rision. 

“Don’t you believe her, teacher. Her 
mother’s one of the worst lots in the 
place! Why, she’s always fighting and 
drinking, and Nixie’s going to get her 
something to drink now.” 

“You’ve broken your bottle,” said the 
man, looking down. “It’s a bad thing, 
drink. But if you’re sent for it, I sup- 
pose you must fetch it. You come along 
and I’ll give you another bottle.” 

The other children clamored to be given 
something too. The man refused, and 
soon he and Nixie were walking along 
hand in hand. The child’s gentle voice 
and manner seemed to have attracted him. 
He talked to her as they went, and she 
told him her little history, so far as she 
knew it. She was accustomed to pick up 
her companions in the street; there was 
nothing strange to her in chatting with a 
man she had never seen before, and 
though the way to the nearest public 
house was not far, she found time to take 
interest in his story as well as to tell her 
own. Very few sentences sufficed for 
what she had to say on most subjects. 

* Does she you were looking for come 
from the country where roses grow?” 
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“Yes.” 

“ That’s England. My mother says that 
beautiful pink roses grow in England.” 

“Why, bless the child, of course they 
Have you never been in the coun- 


do! 
try?” 

Nixie shook her head, laughing at the 
thought. 

“Have you never seen a rose?” 

“No, I’ve never seen a rose. But I 
know about them; my mother’s told me.” 

The man stood in the middle of the 
pavement and looked down with astonish- 
ment at the little face, not altogether un- 
suggestive of white roses, for all its dirt, 
which was turned up to meet his gaze. 

“ You’ve never seen a rose, and you a 
little English girl?” 

Nixie was astonished at his aston- 
ishment. She did not understand the 
grounds of it, and, having nothing to say, 
only looked at him in perplexity as great 
as his. 

“Well now, upon my word! I'll tell 
you what I'll do. Some day I’ll bring you 
arose. Maybeit’ll bea long while betore 
I do; but I’ll keep my promise.” 

“ Teacher! teacher! you are good!” 

Nixie’s cheeks glowed, her eyes grew 
clear and bright, and suddenly and ecstati- 
cally she kissed the hand she held. The 
man drew his other hand across his eyes. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ 1’m not a teach- 
er; but don’t you know anything at all? 
Maybe you don’t know — well, maybe you 
don’t know who made the roses grow?” 

“No,” said Nixie. 

“Well, it’s God.” 

His face was red, and it was evidently 
a matter of considerable embarrassment 
to him to drag even this much “teach- 
ing’ out of himself on the pavement of 
Ratcliffe Highway. Not even the bright 
look of the child, and her eager, “ Oh, do 
tell!” could keep him now. 

“T ain’t no teacher,” he answered; “I’m 
not fit. You go to Sunday-school, and 
they’ll tell youaboutit. Here’s the money 
for a bottle.” And he hurried away. She 
looked after him with an unusual swelling 
at her heart. Then she, too, hurried into 
a public house to fetch her mother’s gin. 

That night, as she lay beside her moth- 
er, who groaned and tossed wakefully 
upon the palliasse, her mind was filled 
with a vision of a wonderful and beautiful 
country full of pink flowers and bright 
green leaves, and men like her teacher, 
and women with yellow hair. The name 
of it was England. And there was one 
more marvellous fact that she had learned 
to-day. 
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“Ts it true, mother,” she could not help 
asking at last —‘“‘is it true that God 
makes roses grow in England?” 

“IT dunno,” the mother answered. 
“ Maybe it is, or maybe it isn’t.” 

* Don’t you know nothing about him?” 

“1 don’t know nothing about him what- 
soever.” 


CHAPTER II. 


NIXIE’s mother was really ill, much 
worse than Nixie knew. Joe came again 
next morning, and the women from up- 
stairs, and the women from next door, 
and one or two others, came and talked 
about her. She did not attempt to rise 
from the palliasse, and Nixie, understand- 
ing little save that somehow Joe had done 
it, sat in the corner by the wall, and held 
her mother’s hand till some one turned 
her out, telling her that she was in the 
way, and bidding her not to return fora 
couple of hours at least. 

Moggy made no objection to the child’s 
departure. So Nixie went and wandered 
aimlessly about the streets. She wan- 
dered a good way farther than she had 
ever done before, down across one of the 
bridges of the dock, and out into the 
winding riverside streets beyond. She 
did not know where she was going or why 
she was going, but she felt restless. Till 
yesterday she had never heard of En- 
gland. Now she longed to get there; 
and to see roses and smell them and take 
them to mother became an absorbing de- 
sire. 
Suddenly she found herself out from 
the narrow, smoke-encrusted street and 
free of the shadow of the London Dock. 
She stood in a comparatively open space, 
and directly opposite, divided from her 
only by a low wall and high iron railing, 
was an enclosure which could only be a 
garden. Her mother did not often have 
moments of expansion such as that of 
yesterday, but she had told Nixie of 
gardens that people had in the country 
with trees in them, and flowers, and beds, 
and ornamental stones. Here were all 
those things, and overhead the sky quite 
wide and bright. Nixie could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes as she held with both hands 
to the iron railing and gazed before her. 
She forgot her fatigue, she forgot her sick 
mother, she forgot everything but her 
great and marvellous discovery. Grass, 
flowers, trees, not dead, not for sale, but 
living, growing in the ground as her 
mother had told her that they did! She 
turned her eyes from one to another. She 
felt bewildered at this extraordinary and 
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unexpected realization of herdream. She | 
did not know till now how little she had | 
in truth believed it all. Then, as she re- 
covered a little, she drew long breaths to 
prove whether the scent would work the 
wonders her mother had attributed to the 
scent of roses. No smell reached her but 
the smell of dusty grass, but she fancied 
herself the better for it. She was the 
better for it. Elate and fresh as if she 
had just risen from a comfortable bed, 
she began to walk round the outside of 
the garden. Her mother had told her 
that in the gardens of England there were 
vegetables and fruit besides the flowers. 
And then roses! Since all else was true, 
why not that? There might be roses in 
this very garden. To see the child scur- 
rying with bare feet and tattered garments 
from end to end of that iron-railed wall, 
few of the passers-by could have suspected 
what it was she sought so eagerly. At 
last she cried aloud for joy, “ Roses! 
Roses!” More than one turned to look 
at her, but it was not their business, and 
they passed on; for she had found in a 
neglected corner out of reach, but still 
not very far from the railing, a magnifi- 
cent tall bush. It was as high as a man. 
It was covered all over with pink flowers, 
and under the leaves she could see, even 
from where she stood, that there were, as 


her mother had told her, thorns upon the 


branches. All was right in every 
ticular. She climbed upon the little wall, 
and stretched an arm in her excitement 
through the railings towards it. “* Oh, you 
beautiful! you beautiful!” she exclaimed. 
“I wish I could take you to my mother.” 

“ What are you doing on the railings? 
Get along down with you and be off.” 

Nixie had attracted attention at last 
from the only person whose business it 
was, and her delight was for the moment 
ended in the grasp of a policeman, who 
lifted her down from the wall, and ordered 
her to look sharp off home. But her 
pink blossoms were visible above the 
wall; they comforted and reassured her, 
and she had no wish now to stay any 
longer here. She wanted to speed home 
and. tell her mother. Here, she felt, was 
a joy that could be shared, and the dark- 
some alleys of Prussom Island nodded 
with trees and glowed with flowers for 
her as she went home. 

“Mother! mother!” she cried as she 





sped at last down their own court and in 
at their own door, “I’ve seen roses | 
pinkie all over the tree, and = 

She stopped, for here was home, but | 
not her home. The table was gone, the 


| her face; 


|and reviled her. 
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| palliasse was gone, her mother was gone, 
| and in their place there was a strange 
round table and a bedstead, a strange lot 
of children crawling about the floor, and 
a strange woman girding herself with 
pitched cord, in preparation for her work 
at the sacks. 

The woman looked up as Nixie paused, 
speechless, upon the threshold. 

“ T suppose you’re the little girl used to 
live here? Your mother ain’t here; she’s 
gone!” 

“ But I left her here this morning.” 

“Here to-day and gone to-morrow!” 
The woman was slightly tipsy, or she 
would have had more compassion on the 
scared, bewildered countenance Nixie 
turned towards her. She now wound a 
bit of cord round her hand, and, croon- 
ing a song, she applied herself to her 
work. The hard, unmusical sound lived 
in Nixie’s memory for years. 

One of the strange children pushed up 
against Nixie. “ Get away, ” he said; 
“ you don’t belong here.” 

She turned from the doorstep into the 
court. 

“ But I left her here this morning,” she 
repeated mechanically. She had nothing 
else to say. She looked up and down, to 
right, to left. The court was swimming 
before her, its ugliness and its noises all 
confused. 

“ Why, Nixie, are you fretting for your 
mother?’ That was the first sound she 
heard distinctly ; it came from a friendly 
neighbor who passed by. “ Never you 
fear; she'll be all right. Joe’s taken her 
to the hospital, and the best thing he 
could do too, after knocking her about 
yesterday. He’s pledged the things to 
pay for the expense of the moving; but 
he’ll look after you. You sit and wait a 
bit.” 

There was an ash-heap close by, and 
Nixie sat down obediently upon it. 
** When will she come back ?” she asked. 

“ There’s no knowing. Maybe they 
won’t keep her a great while. You sit 
and wait for Joe.” 

All through the heat of that summer 
day Nixie sat and waited patiently upon 
the ash-heap. Already the absence of 
her mother’s arm made a difference in 
the way that she was treated. The boys 
came and teased, the girls pulled her hair, 
decaying cabbage leaves were thrust into 
the children who had come to 
live in her house stood by the doorstep 
But she scarcely knew 


it; her mother’s absence left her too des- 


| Olate to realize anything but a sort of 
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blackness in the day, which strangely 
opened sometimes to admit a vision ofa 
tall pink flowering tree. She shed no 
tears; she scarcely spoke, except to say 
quietly, “ Let me alone,” when her tor- 
mentors clustered thickly round her; and 
as the day wore on they did let her alone, 
for she gave them so little amusement. 
The court did not empty with the approach 
of darkness. On the contrary, it was at 
night that it was always most full and 
noisy. The men were set free from their 
work. Drinking began, swearing became 
more voluble, blows were not wanting, 
and the rougher sorts of quarrelling 
turned the place into a pandemonium. 
Nixie was worn out with her long day of 
waiting and fasting. No noise, no grief, 
could keep her awake at last. Her head 
began to droop; she sank down lower and 
lower, till her pretty gold curls touched 
the dust, and in the midst of the horrible 
turmoil she slept, for the first time home- 
less, upon the ash-heap. 

It was nearly midnight when she was 
awakened roughly and suddenly by Joe. 

“Here! I forgot all about you. You 
come along home to my missis; she wants 
a gal to help look after the brats, and 
you can sleep somewhere along with 
them.” 

“Not in your house, 
Where’s my mother?” 

Startled as she was from sleep, Nixie 
recognized Joe instantly, and gave him 
the benefit of an outburst which was quite 
unlike her ordinary, patient speech. 

“« Now then, spitfire!” he said, not ill- 
naturedly. ‘ You’d better bridle your 
tongue, I warn you, before you come 
across my missis. Her hand’s readier 
than mine.” 

‘I won’t come across her; I won’t have 
anything to do with her, nor with you. 
Where’s my mother?” 

“Your mother’s in the hospital, and 
very comfortable, and sends her love to 
you. 

’ Nixie looked at him suspiciously, and 
refused to be comforted. 

“| want my mother,” she reiterated, 
turning a white, imploring countenance 
from one bystander to another. 

The court was emptier and darker now; 
but a little group had collected round, and 
the woman who had spoken to Nixie early 
in the day undertook to reason with her. 

*“ Your mother’s where she should be, 
in the London Hospital, and she’il have 
the best of care, and she said you were to 
go along with Joe till she came back.” 

* When will she come back?” 


I hate you! 
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“In a fortnight, maybe. You can’t 
stop out all that time without anything to 
eat.” 

“I won’t go; I hate him. What call 
had he to knock her down?” 

“Ah, well, if you don’t do what she 
tells you, she won’t know where to find 
you when she comes out, and then, may- 
be, you'll never see her again.” 

Nixie went; there was nothing else for 
her to do, and the thought that her mother 
might not know where to find her was the 
deciding one. 

Through the now dark and desolate 
streets she followed Joe to a home much 
like her own, situated in a distant court. 
His wife, who was in bed with some of 
the children round her, greeted him with 
a volley of abuse for coming home so late, 
and when she saw Nixie, was ready toturn 
her straight out of doorsagain. Joe, how- 
ever, was the master in his own house. 

“ The child will, stay,” he decided, “and 
she'll look after the brats while you’re at 
your work. Get you now to bed,” he added 
to Nixie, and pointed as he spoke toa heap 
of flock in the corner of the room, where 
three children already Jay. Nixie did not 
speak a word; she was reduced to feeling 
almost grateful as she crept to the place 
he had assigned. 

He vouchsafed no explanation of where 
she had come from, and in the morning 
he gave her one piece of advice. “Just 
you take my word for it, and don’t men- 
tion your mother while you’re here. Say 
I] found you on a dust-heap, and told you 
my missis wanted a gal.” 

Nixie was glad to do as she was told. 
In this place her life was such as to make 
the old life with her mother seem in one 
day a paradise too far removed ‘to have 
been ever realized. Joe’s wife was not 
more often drunk than Moggy; but there 
was this great difference, that whenever 
she was drunk Nixie was beaten. The 
child, who had scarcely known a blow, 
would creep to her sleeping-corner at 
night, stunned and dizzy, and aching from 
head to foot. Then, instead of the mother 
by whose side she had been used to lie, 
her bed-fellows were rude children who 
kicked and pinched her at their will. To 
go from them to their mother was to go 
from bad to worse. The woman had a 
violent temper, and though Nixie was of 
real service to her in minding the babies, 
she seemed to bear a grudge against the 
child for the mere fact of her existence, 
and to be well determined to let her feel 
it. Nixie was no hungrier than she used 
often to be in her mother’s care ; but then, 
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when she was hungry, she could be quiet 
and wait for better times. Now, when 
she was hungry, she had to drag heavy 
babies about, and as they were frequently 
hungry too, the task of amusing them was 
no trifling one. She felt often so faint 
and giddy that she could not lift the chil- 
dren from the ground, and then the long- 
ing for somewhere to hide from their cries 
and their mother’s blows became such a 
yearning after her own strong mother’s 
arms as was at times almost unendurable. 
In all the troubles of life she had up to 
this time enjoyed the comfort, dearer than 
any other to the weak —a protector. Now 
she knew what it was to be alone. Her 
thin cheeks grewthinner. The little face 
lost its confiding gentleness, and began to 
wear a constant expression of pain. Her 
mother’s name never passed her lips. She 
scarcely spoke at all, and so fearful was 
she of betraying anything with regard to 
herself that wild horses would not have 
drawn her to the court where she used to 


live. If, in perambulating the streets with. 


the children she happened to pass the en- 
trance, she would involuntarily turn her 
head away. Life was growing so hard that 
she could scarcely have endured it as she 
did but for the one sustaining faith that 
her mother would some day return and 
look for herin Joe’sroom. Evening after 
evening, when Joe came home, her eyes 
would search his face for news; but he 
never told her anything, and she never ven- 
tured upon a question. She was tempted 
at times to run away; but the sentence 
with which the woman in her own court 
had decided her to accompany Joe, chained 
her still to her slavery, “If you don’t do 
what your mother tells you, she won’t 
know where to find you when she comes 
out.” 
But no life is altogether without joy. 
Besides the hope of her mother’s return, 
- Nixie had one interest still. She did not 
forget the promise made by her “ teach- 
er,’ as she persisted in calling him, and 
her alleviating joy was to escape from the 
wretched household of which she formed 
a part, and to wander expectantly about 
the streets, where she would most likely, 
she thought, be sought for. He had told 
herit would be a long time before he 
came. She did not, therefore, doubt him 
in the least because he delayed. She 
hoped for him and sought for him, and 
firmly believed that he would some day 
bring her a rose from England. A rose 
from England meant all that was sweet 
and graceful and beautiful to her, and was 
easy to believe in since she had seen the 
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lovely garden, That garden to which she 
could never go now, for it was too far away, 
had stirred thoughts in her that she could 
hardly understand. Her “teacher” had 
given her one steadfast fact round which 
the new thoughts clustered. “God makes 
the roses grow in England.” Faintly, 
doubtfully, the little heart was lifted up, 
and as she wandered in the England of 
squalid streets and filthy smells and hide- 
ous sights and horrid sounds, her yearn- 
ings were perhaps just as reverent, if not 
so conscious, as those which, long ago, in 
another desert, lifted another heart to the 
faith that some day, instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of 
the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree. 
Somehow at this, the most unhappy peri- 
od of her life, the dream of goodness 
which makes roses grow gave her the only 
comfort which she had. She craved to 
know more about it; she craved for a 
sight of the man who had been kind to 
her; and when day followed day and he 
did not come, she at last inquired of the 
children round who went to school where 
it was that the teacherscame from. “ Up 
the Commercial Road in trams and 
*buses,” they told her. 

From that time forth she never failed to 
escape at least once a day from her bond- 
age, and the travellers by tram and ‘bus 
in the Commercial Road often noticed a 
little ragged figure with eager counte- 
nance, who ran alongside and peered into 
the vehicles when they stopped. If any 
one inquired what she wanted, the an- 
swer was always the same, “I’m looking 
for a teacher, please.” 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
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It will surprise some people to learn 
that Great Britain regularly imports toads 
from Austria and elsewhere, carefully 
packed like shell-less plover’s eggs with 
moss in wooden boxes, and that they 
“fetch from 3/ to 4/. per hundred.” 
Those who know toads intimately will not, 
however, be surprised at that; tor a toad 
has his good points —not in his person, 
indeed, for that is only distinguished by a 
certain “baggy squatness” of outline, 
said to have been intentionally enshrined 
by Milton in his famous description of 
Satan, who 


Sat like a toad, sguat at the ear of Eve. 





But in a greenhouse or a garden, other 
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than that of Eden, the toad is as welcome 
as he is out of place in a drawing-room. 
Solitude and moisture are his elements. 
With these and gnats in abundance he 
will straddle in comfortable obesity to the 
end of his days. An American writer, 
Mr. Dudley Warner, has recorded his 
experience, that to keep beetles — 
“bugs” he calls them —out of a melon 
patch, next to soot, which is blacker than 
the beetles, and so disgusts them into go- 
ing away, the best thing in the world is a 
toad. The difficulty in keeping the toad 
on guard where you have placed him can 
be obviated by building a light fence all 
round him. Then, we are told, itis touch- 
ing to observe the intimate relations 
which the toad at once establishes with 
the “ black bug,” the “straddle bug,” and 
the “striped bug, the saddest of the 
year.” Mr. Warner’s American toads 
seem, however, to have been more lively 
and “jumping” than our English ones. 
In this country the great artifice of the 
toad in stalking an unwary gnat lies in its 
prolonged simulation of philosophic in- 
difference to all earthly appetites. With 
the wisdom, and certainly with the ugli- 
ness, of Socrates, the toad appears to 
ponder upon the great inscrutable, and 
takes up his position, plunged in deep 
thought, a few inches from his quarry. A 
long silence succeeds, then — flap! — 
there is one gnat less in the world, and 
again that mystic solemnity is drawn like 
a mask over the toad’s wrinkled and cor- 
rugated countenance. A quick eye might 
perhaps have noticed some slight vibra- 
tion of the air between the insect and the 
toad; but neither seemed to stir, and yet 
the gnat has gone, and the toad has swal- 
lowed it. For Providence has compen- 
sated the toad for his ugliness and his evil 
reputation by the gift of a patent reversi- 
ble tongue, firmly fixed in front and with 
the gummy free end pointing down his 
throat. This organ he fillips out suddenly 
and “nails” his mosquito with scientific 
dexterity. 

This gift, however, which may be said 
to be the only merit of a modern toad, 
has been consistently ignored by the poets 
and others who have held their crooked 
mirrors up to nature from time to time. 
What is marvellous in nature has little 
attraction for the inspired poet unless it 
be also untrue. This is the grand secret 
of * poesie.” When Shakespeare lived to 


write, toads were a power in this country. 
They possessed the valuable secret, since 
lost in great part, of getting sweltered 
venom under cold stones. 





| 
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years the semi-scientific public had learned 
to regard this story as an ignorant super- 
stition, and the toad itself — at a distance 
—as a perfectly harmless and much 
maligned reptile. Real science, however, 
in the guise of the Lancet has come more 
or less to Shakespeare’s rescue; for that 
journal last year discovered more suo 
than the venom of a toad “injected be- 
neath the skin of a dog’”’— always some 
unhappy dog is the “friend of man” in 
his pursuit of science as of woodcocks — 
‘produces convulsions.” When this piece 
of intelligence shall percolate into country 
districts it will be hailed with pleasure ; 
not that there they value Shakespeare 
more, but that they love toads less. The 
summary immolation of toads, whenever 
and wherever found, has long been the 
sacred privilege and pastime of the youth- 
ful rustic; and the Zazce?’s timely “dis- 
covery” will set the seal of scientific 
authority upon the act. 

It was not always necessary, however, 
to inject the toad’s ‘venom beneath the 
skins of dogs to find out that it was tol- 
erably powerful. A duke once loved a 
maiden of low degree. Her father and 
lover disapproved, but the magnanimous 
nobleman did not allow that unfortunate 
circumstance to embitter their relations 
as landlord and tenant. He invited them 
to a feast at the ducal mansion; when they, 
not content apparently with all the special 
dishes he had provided for them, foolishly 
ate a leaf (history does not state which 
took the larger portion) of rue that grew 
in the garden. Now, it unfortunately 
happened that a toad had burrowed under 
that identical plant, and both of the men 
died during the afternoon. There could 
be no doubt about the matter. There was 
the plant, there were the dead men; and 
when the rue, by the duke’s orders, was 
uprooted, the toad was found underneath 
and promptly immolated. The men were 
buried, and his Grace received much com- 
mendation for his discretion in divining 
the causa mortis. Whether the course of 
true love ran subsequently smooth is un- 
certain. At all events the duke never 
married the maiden. But the impartial 
toad of those days did not confine itself 
to doing to death impedimental male rela- 
tions. It could, and did, spit venom upon 
man and beast with discrimination and 
accuracy from a distance of many cubits. 
The cattle disease of the period, as well 
as those mysterious human deaths, which 
a modern jury would bring in as “ wilful 





murder against persons unknown,” were 


For many | generally understood to be the work of 
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the hated batrachian. It would indeed, 
not have been surprising if the whole 
clan had been annihilated for their mis- 
deeds. 

Still, it is some consolation to know 
that even in the rank hey-day of its venom 
the toad was sometimes over-matched. 
The astute spider of ancient times se- 
creted an opposition poison so deadly that 
in single combat with the toad it invaria- 
bly triumphed. His Grace, the Duke of 
Bedford, we are told, was once taking his 
walk with divers gentlemen of his house- 
hold, when they espied a spider and a 
toad struggling near a “ certaine plante.” 
The duke was apparently not a practical 
botanist; but the toad was, and knew that 
the “certaine plante” was efficacious as 
an antidote to spiders’venom. After each 
round it retired to eat a leaf and returned 
to the charge with longer and “ more man- 
ful” leaps. His Grace thereupon ordered 
a certain honorable gentleman to uproot 
the plant, which was speedily done. Then 
a marvel, wonderful to relate, came to 
pass. The toad, who had “come up 
smiling ” for the fifteenth time, was bitten 
as usual by his agile antagonist, and, re- 
treating for medicine, found it gone. 
Whereupon it gave itself up to despair, 
“grew blacke, and burst asunder inso- 
much that all were astonished.” How 


much it was necessary that the toad should 
burst asunder before the company were 


astonished is not stated. People were 
apparently not easily astonished in those 
days. Still they were practical; for a 
godly society of monks having observed 
a toad “to take up his station” upon the 
mouth of a sleeping brother, “and know- 
ing that to arouse him was certain death, 
but to leave the animal there was worse,” 
carried the sleeper carefully into a corner 
of the room where there was a spider’s 
web. Guessing at once what was required 
of her, the spider spun her thread down- 
wards and promptly burst the toad. The 
sensation of the imperilled ecclesiastic 
must then have been enviable. Spiders, 
however, soon degenerated. A _ philoso- 
pher of an inquiring mind shut up a toad 
and some spiders ina glass. At first, in- 
deed, the spiders commenced “ without 
resistance to sit upon his head,” but later 
“upon advantage, he swallowed them 
down, and that in a few hours, to the 
number of seven.” It is humiliating to 
confess that nowadays toads eat spiders 
with business-like regularity, and look as 
healthy as toads can. Sometimes they 
eat nothing and grow stout on it. A 
young toadling once hibernated within the 
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empty rose of a large watering-pot. When 
spring arrived, it was much exercised in 
mind by a cork which the ingenuity of 
juvenile malice had thrust into the en- 
trance. When, later on, the obstacle was 
removed, the golden moment had passed 
and the toad was found to be too stout to 
get out. When last seen as a two-year- 
old, it seemed a little cramped for room, 
but by no means impatient. 

Patience, indeed, would appear to be 
the toad’s only good quality, unless, in- 
deed, want of beauty, as in those novels 
of “a good moral tendency,” can be mag- 
nified into a cardinal virtue. With philo- 
sophic equanimity the toad will creep 
head first into a hole, and then, reversing 
its engines with great difficulty and much 
asthmatic puffing, turn round and gaze 
out upon the world with the imperturbable 
visage of Herodotus’ prince, who “ would 
have been handed down to posterity as 
the wisest of men if he had not lain on 
his back and gesticulated in an unseemly 
manner with his legs.” The toad never 
gesticulates with its legs, but continues to 
peer solemnly out of the hole until the 
gardener fills it up with a spadeful of 
earth. The gardener says it is good for 
toads to be buried for fifty years. Nor, 
if the ordinary estimates of batrachian 
longevity are to be trusted, would the 
toad miss that half-century of retirement 
from business. Mr. Arscott, of Devon- 
shire, has recorded how, as a boy, he 
became acquainted with a toad which his 
father had tor many years noticed haunt- 
ing the steps of Azs father’s front door. 
From the first this particular toad had 
been remarkable for its patriarchal dimen- 
sions, and when, after thirty years, Mr. 
Arscott undertook to tame the creature, it 
responded to his approaches with all the 
effusion of youthful confidence, and after 
having haunted the front-door steps for 
three generations, became at last a wel- 
come guest at the supper-table, and ate 
maggots. 

But it is childish to calculate a toad’s 
age by human generations or by cen- 
turies A.D. Long before the days of 
Noah’s great-grandfather’s predecessors, 
toads, we are told, used to seat them- 
selves, for purposes known only to them- 
selves, in the plastic sediment of the 
antediluvian past. There, oblivious of the 
world, they remained, while the sediment 
became sandstone, and geological periods 
came and went, each dragging on its end- 
less tale of years. Through their stone 
walls perchance the toads speculated upon 
the lapping and murmuring sound of those 
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waters that drowned the earth, and the 
clinking of mallet and chisel upon that 
useless tower of old, and listened with 
solemn wonder to the strange outcry that 
followed the confusion of the workmen’s 
tongues. Then a long silence, gilded 
with the distant recollection of the flavor 
of those plump palzozoic mosquitoes that 
used to settle upon the sedimentary de- 


posits into which the toad was surely but! 


slowly sinking. Once more the silence is 
, broken by the distant sound of human 
tools and voices. Nearer and nearer they 
approach until, at last, the toad’s prison is 
burst open, and, with its blear eyes dazzled 
by a flood of nineteenth-century daylight, 
the toad gazes dreamily upon the wondler- 
ing face of Silas Browne, of Liverpool, 
quarryman. Then he crawls forth labori- 
ously, and “ nails ” the housefly of civiliza- 
tion with a relish that would almost seem 
to imply a previous acquaintance with the 
insect. He is agile, too, considering his 
age. But the agility of a toad is not to be 
compared with that of a quarryman, who 
knows a scientific gentleman, “as pays 
well for fossuls and cur’osities.” Then 
the toad and fragments of his prison are 
enveloped together in a red handkerchief, 
and subsequently displayed to the ecstatic 
eyes of the representative of science, who 
takes down Browne's “ ocular evidence ” 
with circumstantial accuracy, though, as 
he naively remarks, “ corroborative testi- 
mony is hardly necessary,” for the cavity 
in the stone could not have fitted the toad 
better, “if it had been made to measure.” 
Whereat Silas Browne glances uneasily 
round the room. Then he pockets his 
money, picks up his fur cap from under the 
chair, and departs. The man of science 
has been to London, reads an address to 
the Royal Society for Scientific Investiga- 
tion of Impossible Phenomena, illustrated 
with diagrams of a coal mine, sections of 
geological strata, plaster casts of toad- 
holes, fragments of the genuine toad-hole, 
and the antediluvian toad himself survey- 
ing the audience through his glass prison, 
like Solomon in a greenhouse. Then the 
man of science carries out, for the good 
of mankind, a series of instructive experi- 
ments. He buries a number of toads, for 
the good of mankind, underground in 
stone prisons with glass fronts; digs 
them up at the end of a year. He finds 
some of the toads dead, others still alive, 
though “much emaciated.” He reads 
another lecture to the R.S.F.S.1.0.1.P., 
and again buries the toads. At the end 
of another year all the toads are dead and 
shrivelled up, and he reads no more lec- 
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tures. It would not be for the good of 
|mankind to do so; but somehow of late 
| years the market price of a toad in a coal 
mine has fallen off considerably, which is 
| perhaps only one more instance of the 
, degeneracy of the modern toad. 

They were once invaluable in many re- 
spects. Fortune-tellers were helpless 
without fried toads. A witch’s incanta- 
tion was obviously incomplete unless 
* Paddock” (the familiar name of the rep- 
tile) called. An ointment of toad’s fat 
gave immense muscular strength if ap- 
plied to the body at the moment of con- 
junction of certain favorable planets. A 
cubic inch of dried toad worn round the 
neck on a string was an infallible antidote 
against many diseases of the body and 
mind; and a powdered toad, swallowed in 
spoonfuls, formed a love philtre irresisti- 
ble by the most obdurate swain, perhaps 
because the nature of the medicine was 
such as to compel him to throw up his 
previous engagements. The common or 
garden toad of the present day must, in- 
deed, admit with sorrow that virtue has 
gone out of him. Batrachian powders 
would only make a modern misogynist 
very ill; and ordinary toads shrivel up to 
such an extent that the happy effects of 
a solid cubic inch of dried toad are unat- 
tainable. Even the priceless jewel that 
each toad used to carry in his head, in 
order, out of pure toadish spite, to pre- 
vent human beings from finding him, is 
not easily discovered nowadays. Nature 
is more niggardly of diamonds than she 
used to be, and the supply of precious 
stones for the toads’ heads has therefore 
runshort. In Sir Thomas Browne’s days 
they were abundant enough, being “ often 
to be met with in toads, at least by the 
induration of their cranies,” and, though 
fewer in number than the “toadstones” 
found in the earth, were valuable enough, 
“and in substance not unlike the stones 
in crabs’ heads.” As far as at this dis- 
tance of time we can recollect, the results 
of childhood’s scientific investigations for 
the pearl of great price in a toad’s “ cra- 
ny” produced a decided opinion that a 
toad’s head was partly full of water and 
partly empty. Doubtless the vinegar as- 
pect of that toad—for his malevolent 
expression haunts us still — dissoived his 
pearl. Or it may be that the race has 
suffered from hereditary water on the 
brain to such an extent that not only is 
|there no stone in the cerebellum, but not 
even any cerebellum — nothing but water. 
| One inquiring naturalist has stated that 
| this water has an acid taste. It is to be 
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hoped that he became aware of that valu- 
able fact by accident. 

There is another kind of English toad 
distinguished from the “common” or 
“garden” toad (Bufo vulgaris) by its 
title, the “natter-jack ” toad, by its com- 
parative rarity, its superior agility, anda 
yellow stripe down its back. But these 


are poor substitutes for the venomous, 
medicinal, jewelled, and immortal toad of 
poets, philosophers, and men of science 
of the last generation. 
no longer. 


Their toad exists 


E. Kay ROBINSON. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
ACTING IN EARNEST. 


It is well known that during those 
hours which the late Mr. Charles Dickens 
devoted to literary labor, so thoroughly 
did he throw himself into the different 
characters of his works, that for the time 
being he thought, plotted, spoke, and 
acted only in their respective persons, 
forgetting altogether that he was either a 
novelist or Charles Dickens, or indeed 
any other than that particular individual 
whose portrait had so long by mental 
intercourse become indelibly implanted on 
his mind. To the habitual practice of 
this trait, therefore, a very large propor- 
tion of his success is to be attributed; 
for it must always be maintained that in 
the truthful delineation of character — 
and each individual character embodies a 
variety of the human passions —all the 
genius of an exceptionally qualified novel- 
ist or dramatist is to be traced; and he 
who can so completely identify himself 
with the creations of his imagination as 
to sink in them the consciousness of his 
own personality, must needs present a 
chain of characterization, as natural as it 
will be imposing and attractive. 

And if this be true of an author, with 
how much greater force must it not apply 
to an actor, who becomes at once the 
instrument or the interpreter of the dram- 
atist, and whose business it is to repre- 
sent faithfully all those emotions which 
have been allottedsto the character that 
he impersonates? It is therefore not only 
necessary that the Azs¢r7o act his part with 
all due intelligence, and with every atten- 
tion to details in the matter of costume 
and other accessories; but he must actu- 
ally feel the character — to lose himself 
so completely, that, for the time present, 
he become in turn Othello, Macbeth, Ro- 
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meo, or any other of those personages 
which his art calls upon him to assume. 
A characteristic anecdote, ably illus- 
trating this fact, has lately been reported 
—on the authority of M. Jules Claretie 
— touching upon Salvini’s conception of 
Othello. It appears that one evening the 
great tragedian was sorely pressed by a 
party of friends to give them as a recita- 
tion the last monologue of Othello. At 
length he consented, and after a few mo- 
ments rose, and began in that fine reso- 
nant voice with which few members of his 
profession have been so gifted. But sud- 
denly, and in the middle of a line, he 
paused, then, with a gesture significant of 
disappointment, exclaimed: “No; it is 
impossible! I amnot inthe situation. I 
am not prepared for this supreme anguish. 
In order to render the frantic despair of 
Othello, I need to have passed through 
all his tortures. I need to have played 
the whole part. But to enter thus the 
soul of a character without having gradu- 
ally penetrated into it—I cannot; it is 
impossible!” Salvini is moved by the 
associations of his part; and from the 
moment that he steps on the stage, he is 
no longer Salvini, but Othello, Lear, or 
any other of Shakespeare’s masterpieces. 
It is jocularly said in Italy, that Salvini 
always carries in his pocket a free pardon, 
signed by Victor Emmanuel, and counter- 
signed by the minister of justice, in case 
when he plays Othello, of his smothering 
Desdemona in downright earnest. 
Another impassioned actor of the very 
highest class was the late Mr. Macready. 
“T have often watched him,” writes Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, “from the flies 
before he went on, standing at the wing, 
apparently lashing himself into the proper 
frame of excitement needed for the par- 
ticular part which he was playing, and 
muttering meanwhile in a seemingly inco- 
herent manner to himself. But I have 
been assured that these utterances were 
by no means incoherent, and that thor- 
oughly identifying himself with the part, 
he unfeignedly believed himself, for the 
nonce, to be Hamlet, Macbeth, or what 
not; and would hold the most passionate 
discourse with himself, touching the guilt 
of Claudius, the gray hairs of Duncan, 
and the potency, gravity, and reverence 
of the Signory of Venice, his very noble 
and approved good masters.” On one 
occasion, immediately after the curtain 
had been rung up on the first act of 
“* Macbeth,” an unlucky actor in the com- 
pany chanced to stumble upon the trage- 
dian during his passionate preparations, 
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the consequence of which was that Mac- 
ready, quite unwittingly, dealt him a blow 
on the hand with such force that the 
blood flowed forth; and as at that instant 
the victim was to make his entrance on 
the scene, he impersonated the “ bleeding 
soldier” only too naturally, and much to 
the astonishment of the other actors. 

Talma, also, was so realistic an actor, 
that, in order to work up his grand bursts 
of passion, he would seize upon any un- 
fortunate super whom he came upon be- 
hind the scenes, and shake him until he 
himself had become breathless, and the 
man frightened beyond all control at his 
assumed violence. Nevertheless, the pe- 
culiarities both of Macready and Talma 
were only in accordance with that prece- 
dent furnished in ancient history, though 
with less disastrous results. According 
to Plutarch, A2sop, the Roman actor, so 
interested himself in the characters he 
undertook, that one day when he played 
Atreus, he, in that scene where it falls to 
his lot to consider how he might best de- 
Stroy the tyrant Thyestes, worked himself 
up into such a pitch of ungovernable rage 
that he struck one of the minor perform- 
ers with his sceptre and laid him dead at 
his feet. 

From the earliest days of the Greek 
theatre, the drama held a foremost posi- 
tion among the arts, and was considered 
side by side in importance with oratory. 
Nor during its reign among the Romans, 
at a later period, was this high estimation 
of the tragic muse suffered to abate. The 
ancients infused such an intense earnest- 
ness and zeal into their acting, that no 
effort or sacrifice was ever deemed too 
great, if, by its employment, the interests 
of their art could be in any wise enhanced. 
And how well these interpreters of the 
dramatists of old acquitted themselves on 
all occasions has been fully exemplified 
in the instance of Pulux, who, on the very 
day on which he was to impersonate Elec- 
tra in one of the heroics of Sophocles, 
deeply mourned the death of his only son; 
yet this did not inspire him with sufficient 
cause to tear himself from the theatre 
and his duties towards the public as an 
actor. And since, by a peculiar dramatic 
coincidence, the part he was to play was 
an exact resemblance of his own condi- 
tion —a fond father bewailing the loss of 
his child — he, in order to render his grief 
the more poignant and natural, employed 
on the stage the identical funeral urn 
containing the ashes of his lamented son; 
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touched unto tears at this exhibition, so 
harrowing in its reality, so intensely soul- 
inspiring in its sorrow. 

Descending at once to the time of 
Shakespeare, and continuing our survey 
through the whole history of the modern 
drama, we discover the same earnestness 
that characterized the acting of the an- 
cients. Of Betterton, the contemporar 
of the immortal bard, it has been recorded, 
that none was ever more qualified by na- 
ture and by genius to act what Shake- 
speare wrote; and that he never fora 
single moment, while on the stage, con- 
ducted himself as an actor, but as the 
character he represented. We are told 
also that whenever he played Hamlet he 
was actually seen to turn pale as the 
ehost appeared, so thoroughly did he en- 
ter into the feelings of the title ré/e, so 
deeply could he allow his imagination to 
drink in the horrors of such a situation. 

Garrick possessed the same powers of 
realization. A grocer in Lichfield — Gar- 
rick’s native place — on the occasion of a 
brief visit to London, was desired by his 
neighbor, Peter Garrick, to wait upon his 
brother at Drury Lane Theatre on his be- 
half; for which purpose he furnished him 
with a letter of introduction. In due 
course he arrived; yet, before presenting 
himself at the stage door, the grocer 
thought he would first see the perform- 
ance, as he wished to satisfy himself at 
the outset as to the personal appearance 
of David Garrick. The theatre was 
crowded in every part; and when the 
idol of the public came on the stage as 
Abel Drugger, their enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. The consequence of this visit, 
however, was that the grocer returned to 
Lichfield without having presented his 
letter. He thus explained himself to Pe- 
ter: “Your brother may be rich, as I 
dare say the man who lives like him must 
be; but though he be your brother, he is 
one of the shabbiest, meanest, and most 
pitiful hounds I ever saw in the whole 
course of my life!” 

A worthy successor to Garrick, more 
especially perhaps in Shakespearian ré/es, 
was Spranger Barry. So terrible did he 
appear in the jealous scene of “ Othello,” 
that as he pronounced the words, “1’ll 
tear her allin pieces!” his muscles visi- 
bly stiffened, his veins distended, his eyes 
almost forced themselves from their or- 
bits, and every fibre of his body partook 
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at which he was not only visibly affected | house were equally affected, the frail sex 
himself, but the entire assemblage were | shrieking outright; while Bernard, in his 


of that passion which carried all before 
it. Men and women in all parts of the 
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* Recollections,” confesses that he could | 
not sleep all night after having witnessed | 
such a performance. | 

Speaking of Barry’s earnestness in this | 
particular passage, we cannot refrain from | 
calling to mind Mr. Edwin Booth’s expe- | 
rience in the same portion of the tragedy, | 
as, when only a year or two ago, while | 
performing in a theatre at Fort George in | 
the far west, the audience were so carried 
away by his terrific earnestness of pur- 
pose, that at this point they rose to a 
man, and drawing their bowie-knives and 
revolvers, declared that “if he did not 
drop his diabolical game at once, they 
would make dead-meat of him!” — upon 
which revelation, the tragedian dropped 
his acting, and the manager dropped the 
curtain. 

Throughout all such scenes in “ Othel- 
lo” and other plays, Barry was himself 
so intensely moved, that his powers of 
utterance were considerably weakened, 
and real tears often gushed forth from 
his eyes. Apropos of this subject, too, 
Charles Kemble once told Mr. Adolphus 
that as often as he (Kemble) acted Cassio, 
on his brother John’s pronouncing the 
words as only he could pronounce them, 
“1 do believe it, and I ask your pardon,” 
he caused the tears to flow readily from 
his eyes. ‘One must feel to make others 
feel,” once remarked an eminent actress, 
who often shed tears when excited by the 
situations in which the heroine of her 
performance found herself; and Miss 
Kelly used to relate how she felt the hot 
tears dropping from Mrs. Siddons’s eyes 
when playing one of her most pathetic 
parts. 

Nowadays, weeping plays are not quite 
so popular as formerly. At one time, peo- 
ple seem to have frequented the theatre 
evidently as much to be made sorrow 
ful as to be amused; and when a partic- 
ularly touching incident was represent- 
ed, pocket-handkerchiefs were plentifully 
brought into requisition. As often as 
Mrs. Siddons appeared on the stage, she 
worked upon their sensibilities so ear- 
nestly, that they would be in momentary 
expectation of shedding tears as a matter 
of course. As an amusing instance, there- 
fore, of mistaken pathos, Mr. J. Croker | 
Wilson tells the story of a lady who wept | 
all through Mrs. Siddons’s Rosalind, in | 
“As You Like It,” thinking it was “ Jane 
Shore”! 

Edmund Kean was wont to portray his 
characters with terrible force. It has 
been stated that when whetting the knife 
in “The Merchant of Venice,” the great} 
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tragedian was so terribly in earnest, that 
Young, who played Antonio, used to trem- 
ble for his very life! A parallel story to 
this, in which a fellow-actor found grave 
reason to tremble indeed, is related of 
George Frederick Cooke. One night, 
Cooke, after having during the day quar- 
relled with one of the company, was cb- 
served to be intently sharpening the edge 
of his sword in the greenroom. This 
was a few minutes before going on the 
stage as Hamlet; and being questioned, 
he returned: ** Yes, I and Mr. Laertes 
will settle our little dispute to night.” As 
he was popularly known to be rancorous 
and violent on such occasions, this news 
startled his intended victim; yet, as no 
possible excuse could prevent him from 
going on the scene and engaging Hamlet 
in the proper order of the play, he stood 
so far on the defensive, that flinging him- 
self upon his adversary, and seizing him 
by the collar, he threw him down on his 
back on the stage, and planting his knee 
upon his chest, solemnly swore that he 
would not suffer him to rise or the play 
proceed until he had received his positive 
assurance of doing him no mischief either 
there or on any future occasion. We 
need scarcely add that many among the 
audience must have been somewhat 
struck upon beholding this new reading 
of Shakespeare’s text. 

Stage-fighting is at all times attended 
with more or less danger, no matter how 
proficient the combatants may have be- 
come by training. At the very first rep- 
resentation of “ Michael Strogoff” at the 
Adelphi Theatre, Mr. Charles Warner 
received a serious sword-slash across the 
hand, which put him to very considerable 
inconvenience. 

Even more serious accidents are to be 
found in the annals of the stage. Quite 
recently, a case was brought to light ata 
theatre at Poitiers, in France, where, dur- 
ing a performance of “Les Pirates de la 
Savane,’ an actor was shot dead by his 
fellow. “Whether the fatal issue of this 
catastrophe was to be attributed to acci- 
dent, carelessness, or design, has never 
been discovered; nor— as 1n all similar 
instances — have the most rigid legal in- 
quiries proved of the least avail in solv- 
ing the mystery as to how such a firearm 
could be charged with a bullet; while the 
“ property-master,” whose business it is 
to superintend all such arrangements — 
as wellas to himself load the same with 
powder and paper oz/y — solemnly avers 
his utterignorance of the circumstance, 

Accidents of another kind, again, are 
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frequent, and at times attended with great 
danger. Notably these are to be met 
with in elaborate set scenes, where scaf- 
foldings, a complex system of rostrums, 
bridges, turrets, embattlements, or other 
elevated portions of framework are em- 
ployed, which are liable to give way at any 
moment beneath the weight of an aetor, 
and precipitating him to an immense 
depth on, or even below the stage, are 
generally attended with great personal in- 
juries. It will not be necessary to recur 
to these facts more particularly in this 

lace — our own stage experience might 
indeed furnish a few examples — yet, go- 
ing back to ancient history, we even there 
discover sufficient precedent for such ca- 
tastrophes. In those spectacular trage- 
dies, for instance, in which the gods de- 
scend in chariots from the roof of the 
stage, the ascents of heroes to the realms 
of bliss on the backs of eagles, and the 
use of other such extravagant machinery 
was Called into aid — these often afforded 
the means of unfolding a tragedy in the 
reality; and yet the performers entered so 
thoroughly into their parts that they paid 
little heed to the hazardous risks which 
they thereby encountered. Suetonius 
tells us of an actor who undertook the 
part of Icarus, in the presence of Nero 
and thousands of spectators in one of the 
largest of the Roman theatres, and so ex- 
erted himself, “that though he fabled the 
character, he realized the catastrophe ; 
for, falling from a prodigious height, he 
was dashed to pieces, and the emperor was 
covered by his blood.” This was cer- 
tainly acting in earnest. 

Touching for a moment upon the lyric 
drama, Sir John Hawkins has told us, in 
his “ History of Music,” how that cele- 
brated songstress, Mrs. Tofts, whose 
triumphant success was first signalized by 
her rendering of Camilla in the Italian 
opera of that name, was so affected by the 
regal dignity which she had to assume in 
that character, that it exerted a disastrous 
effect upon her mind. She ultimately, 
however, regained her proper frame of 
mind, and again resumed her lyric repre- 
sentations, to the delight and admiration 
of all who heard her. 

Sometimes natural feelings conquer 
those that are artificial in the actor. On 





the occasion of the Olympic Gascon Com- 
pany, with Mr. John Nelson as leading 
artist, visiting Aberdeen, a large and 
fashionable audience had assembled on 
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the opening night to witness his highly 
extolled impersonation of Frank Faraday, 
in the romantic and touching drama 
“Driven from Home,” and Joe the out- 
cast in “The Ocean Waif.” During the 
first-named play, all went well; and the 
deep pathos which the actor assumed in 
his character of the oppressed son, exiled 
from his own family, and subjected to 
every possible disaster, though innocent of 
any Crime, made itself manifest in the eyes 
of many among the audience, though they 
were little aware that his seemingly arti- 
ficial sorrow was only too real. In the 
second piece, he found it difficult to con- 
quer his rising emotions; and soon, fal- 
tering in his delivery, he sank back into 
a chair, sobbing aloud, and completely 
broke down. Ina few incoherent words, 
he then told the audience that he had all 
the evening been suffering from a ver 
painful illness, consequent upon the sud- 
den death of his brother, of which he had 
only been informed whilst in the theatre; 
it had been with extreme.difficulty that he 
had dragged through the former piece; 
but now he could proceed no further. At 
this juncture, he was led off the stage; 
nor for some moments afterwards were 
his hysterical sobs sufficiently subdued to 
prevent their reaching the audience from 
behind the scenes. 

Another incident even more distressing 
happened during the performance of a 
comedy. . The actor was a low comedian 
already high in the public estimation. 
His business was, therefore, to amuse the 
audience by his antics; but unhappily, 
his whole bearing was on this particular 
night so unsuited to his part, and so for- 
eign to the general conception of his tal- 
ents, that popular indignation was levelled 
against him; nor could the audience ac- 
count for the change, except on the sup- 
position that he must be intoxicated. 
Some even protested against his being 
allowed to appear before them in such a 
state. At length, the actor advanced to 
the centre of the footlights, and explained 
to the audience in a few touching words 
the cause of his bad acting. ‘ My wife,” 
he said, “died an hour ago.” 

Verily, might not many a member of an 
actor’s profession exclaim with Moliére? 
—‘“ My life is a sad comedy in five thou- 
sand acts. It is very droll to the people 
in front; but it is bitter to the man be- 
hind the scenes.” 
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JUDGES’ CLERKS, 


FoR some three or four hundred years 
past every judge of the superior courts of 
common law has had two clerks —the 
“ Westminster,” or “body” clerk, and 
the “chambers” clerk. The former of 
these was usually clerk to the particular 
judge whom he represented when at the 
bar. He had most likely entered his em- 
ployer’s service a mere boy, and partly 
by sharpness, and partly by good for- 
tune, had given satisfaction to his mas- 
ter, until the latter was raised to the 
bench, and the clerk shared in the distinc- 
tion by becoming a “ judge’s clerk,” with 
—in the olden days—some {£900 or 
£1,000 per annum from fees received as 
salary. 3efore the Reformation the 
judges’ clerks were in holy orders, and 
long after that event we find them person- 
ally acting in important matters in a way 
which would indicate that they were men 
of education and legal experience. The 
sons of many of them became barristers 
and solicitors of reputation, and others 
had the happiness of seeing their descen- 
dants upon the bench. Mr. Platt, West- 
minster clerk to Lord Mansfield, lived to 
see his son become a baron of the ex- 
chequer. It is more difficult to describe 
the origin of the “chamber” clerk of the 
judge. The “ body ” clerk was really only 
a superior kind of servant, waiting upon 
the judge at Westminster, chambers, and 
the judge’s own house, robing him when 
about to sit in court, copying his notes of 
trials if required by the home secretary, 
or in the appeal court, settling his circuit 
bills, etc., and acting generally as a secre- 
tary or steward, the latter an office so en- 
tirely attached to him on circuit that the 
sitting-room of the clerks in the judges’ 
lodgings at all old assize towns is still 
called “the stewards’ room.” The cham- 
ber clerk was (for the office no longer ex- 
ists) a kind of delegate judge in many 
matters ; he might seldom see his princi- 
pal. He attended daily at what were 
called “ judges’ chambers,” and was en- 
trusted with a facsimile stamp to impress 
the name of his judge upon erders, often 
of vital importance, affecting the liberty 
and property of the subject. Heread and 
determined a vast number of smaller ap- 
plications made to the judge, and his 
knowledge of the law was large and com- 
prehensive. Attorneys and their clerks 
continually sought his advice, and he was 
himself ex efficzo an attorney of the court, 
and in more instances than one, articled 
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to himself clerks to assist him in his du- 
ties, they either in time becoming attor- 
neys, or succeeding as judges’ clerks. 
The late learned and amiable Lord Justice 
Lush was a remarkable instance of this, 
rising as he did from a judge’s clerk’s 
seat in the chambers of the Common 
Pleas to become eventually a lord justice 
of the Supreme Court. The position of 
a judge’s clerk in the good old days was 
indeed a somewhat enviable one. In 
town his status was that of a gentleman 
associated with and respected by men 
high in the legal profession. Twice 
every year he travelled easily and pleas- 
antly through a group of English counties, 
housed and fed luxuriously and free of 
expense at the judge’s lodgings, sitting, 
the one clerk at the side of the judge, 
amongst the highest and noblest of the 
county, the other in a more obscure po- 
sition, but still in open court, receiving 
tangible proofs of his importance in the 
shape of fees, momentarily taken, of 
which he had to keep an elaborate ac- 
count, for the fees did not belong entirely 
to the clerks, but, strange to say, every 
circuit official, from the judge downwards 
to the footman, or “ marshal’s man,” as 
he was called, took pickings out of them. 
The judge’s clerk’s large salary was in- 
deed entirely made up of such fees, some- 
times earned very easily indeed. Ifa 
“ private bill” were passing through the 
House of Lords, a copy was sent to a 
judge to peruse, and with such copy a 
fee of £5 was received by the clerk. Ifa 
public company made any by-laws, be- 
fore they became operative they must be 
signed by a judge, and £2 was paid to the 
clerk for such signature. The clerk re- 
ceived £2 for every cause entered for trial 
on circuit, £1 15s. for uttering the few for- 
mal words necessary upon opening each 
commission, and 6d. fur every witness 
sworn upon either a civil or criminal trial. 
If a judge travelled the Northern Circuit 
(the heaviest in England) his two clerks 
would easily clear £500 or £600 during 
the six or seven weeks the assizes lasted! 
Some of the fees demanded seem ridicu- 
lous enough. After each commission 
was opened the names of the justices of 
the peace in the county were called over, 
and as each answered the judye’s clerk 
held to him a wand, to the end of which 
was fastened a white kid glove; into this 
the magistrate was expected to drop a 
shilling! On certain occasions members 
of the bar were treated to a similar cere- 
mony. When it is remembered that at 


| Lancaster alone, before assizes were held 
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at Manchester and Liverpool, as many as 
three hundred or more causes, with per- 
haps two hundred prisoners, awaited trial 
at the assizes, it may be imagined what a 
rich harvest of fees was garnered by the 
fortunate man who had the honor of rep- 
resenting the judge. Solarge indeed was 
the civil work that the judge daily, before 
he went to court, sat for an hour or so 
in an apartment of his lodgings to hear 
interlocutory applications in the causes 
he was subsequently to try. Summonses 
had been taken out and served upon the 
other side, perhaps in London, or in some 
other town many miles away. On the 
return of these summonses often neither 
side: attended before the judge — each 
had written to the judge’s chamber clerk, 
appointing him his agent, and instructing 
him in all the arguments to be used for 
and against the application. On the hear- 
ing the judge sat behind a large table; his 
clerk faced him and urged the granting of 
the application; and then, having ex- 
hausted all he had to say on that side, as 
agent for the respondent he argued 
against granting the application. Of 


course his lordship decided justly, and 
which ever way the decision went, the 
clerk was duly paid “agency fees” by 
both successful and unsuccessful party. 
It was, however, at the judges’ chambers 


in London that the great bulk of fees an- 
nually received were taken. Down to 
1838 each judge had separate chambers, 
ancient, tumble-down places scattered 
about Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, and 
elsewhere. In that year a large block of 
handsome new buildings was erected in 
Rolls Garden, to which all the chamber 
business of the common-law judges was 
transferred. Here, in three large halls, 
devoted to the Courts of Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer respec- 
tively, the judges’ chamber clerks sat daily 
from eleven to five in term time, and from 
eleven to three in vacation, fully occupied 
in issuing summonses, drawing up orders, 
swearing deponents to affidavits, etc., etc. 
Every summons cost 25., an order 3s. or 
5s., as the case might be. For taking an 
affidavit 1s. was demanded, and for filing 
the same Is. also. The total amount of 
fees thus taken amounted annually to 
some £18,000 or £20,000! Twice every 
year, during circuit, one judge only re- 
mained in town to attend chambers, and 
his pair of clerks, with such assistance as 
they chose to call in at their own expense, 
divided the fees amongst themselves. 
This period was known as the “stay at 
home ;” and lucky were the clerks who 
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enjoyed it. The work was heavy and 
responsible, as may easily be imagined, 
but the receipts amply compensated for 
any extra fatigue, whether of mind or 
body. Inone such stay at home the pair 
of clerks took on the average fees amount- 
ing to £100 per diem, making perhaps a 
net daily profit of £90 after all assistant 
and other expenses had been paid. Re- 
muneration such as this was doubtless 
excessive, and for some years prior to 
1852 the government had attempted to 
put the establishment at the judges’ 
chambers on a more reasonable footing. 
An act of Parliament was passed, and in 
November, 1852, came into operation, un- 
der which the whole of the fees taken by 
the clerks*became the property of the 
imperial exchequer, and were paid quar- 
terly on oath into the treasury. The 
clerks were reduced to fixed salaries : the 
Westminster officer to £600 and the 
chamber clerk to £400 per annum. Un- 
der the provisions of this statute matters 
remained quiescent for nearly twenty- 
eight years. The grievance, however, 
was deeply felt, and alluded to in the re- 
ports of more than one royal commis- 
sion, that the judges’ chamber clerks still 
had an unsatisfactory tenure of office. 
The Westminster clerk mecessarily lost 
his situation upon the death or retirement 
of the judge he served in order to make 
room for the old and valued clerk of the 
new judge; but in the case of the cham- 
ber clerk there was no such necessity for 
change, and it was felt to be detrimental 
to the public service that a man who had 
gained experience, and enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the profession, should be super- 
seded, upon the death or resignation of a 
judge whom he nominally served, al- 
though, perhaps, seldom saw, by some 
young uninformed clerk useless for years 
to the profession or public. At length, in 
1879, matters were radically altered. The 
old “ judges’ chambers ” were practically 
abolished, and the building containing 
them deserted by the clerks and appli- 
cants. A new legal department was cre- 
ated, called “the Central Office of the 
High Court of Justice.” The lord chan- 
cellor transferred to this new department 
the older and more experienced of the 
chamber clerks, and created them perma- 
nent civil officers of the crown, indepen- 
dent of the judges as to either appoint- 
ment, removal, or tenure of office, and 
entitled to superannuation upon retire- 
ment, the civil service commissioners, 
after due inquiry, granting them certifi. 
cates as to their experience and fitness 
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for the office. The judges’ clerks now 
consist of two clerks to each judge, whose 
salaries are £400 and £200 respectively, 
reduced to that amount by the Judicature 
Acts, 1873-5. Both these are fersonal 
clerks, appointed without special qualifi- 
cation, and holding office during their 
judge’s pleasure, and their office ceases 
upon his death or resignation. No pen- 
sion whatever is provided for them, how- 
ever long or ably they may have held 
office. Truly the present condition of a 
judge’s clerk contrasts significantly with 
the traditions of the office in “the good 
old times.” 


From The Mornin x Post. 
THE OYSTER SEASON. 


By the middle of October the oyster 
season may be said to be at its height, 
and from this time till next spring few 
people blessed with a healthy appetite and 
moderate means will allow many consecu- 
tive days to pass without renewing over 
and over again their pleasant acquaintance 
with the seductive bivalve. Hitherto, in- 
deed, though the oyster season nominally 
commences on September I, gourmets are 
materially chary of their attentions. The 


shell-fish after their exertions at spawning 
time are somewhat out of condition, and 
the copious supply of oatmeal with which 
they are treated may supply indeed all the 
bulk that is required, but sadly impairs 
the racy flavor that belongs only to the 


“native” fresh from his native salt. Our 
ancestors were not so fastidious however. 
“ Who eats oysters on St. James’s Day,” 
says an obsolete proverb, “will never 
want;” and as St. James’s Day at that 
time fell on July 25, equivalent to August 
5 now, it is just as well that the proverb 
should remain obsolete. The oyster 
spawns —that is to say, fills the water 
with fragments of a whiteish substance 
not unlike drops of candle grease, which 
is called “spat,” and contains innumer- 
able baby oysters —in May or June; and 
it stands to reason that the little creatures, 
which after three months’ growth are no 
larger than shillings, can hardly be in a 
condition to withstand a violent course of 
dredging in July or August. Therefore 
it is that a newer proverb has been in- 
vented, according to which oysters are 
only rightly edible in those months whose 
names contain an “r,” and by the Act of 
Parliament 6 & 7 Vic., cap 79, it was de- 
clared that the oyster season should com- 
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mence on September 1 and end on April 
30. In some places this rule is strictly 
observed, and enforced in Dublin, it is 
stated, with a heavy fine; but in London, 
alas! oysters are more or less procurable 
all the year round. Professor Huxley, 
indeed, in his lecture before the Royal 
Institution, ridiculed the idea that any 
human regulation could have any «fect 
upon the welfare of the oyster. He based 
his opinion apparently simply on the fact 
that oysters produce so many million ova 
per acre, and that the struggle for exis- 
tence in nature is so large and its rela- 
tions so complex that “our regulations 
after all are of the smallest possible con- 
sequence.” The professor’s views have 
not, however, met with more approval 
than perhaps they deserve; for, to tell the 
truth, they were based on a most unscien- 
tific view of the nature of things. Noone 
will deny that the balance of nature is a 
wide one and its machinery highly com- 
plicated, but the same might be said of 
the balance of power in Europe; and yet 
nothing is more easily upset, and when 
once upset more incapable of violent rec- 
tification. Professor Huxley should study 
the natural history of Jamaica, where, with 
the best possible intentions, man has five 
times destroyed the s¢aéus quo of the ani- 
mal world with the most disastrous conse- 
quences to himself. In the first place it 
is obvious that if we chose, by planting 
the oyster beds thickly with the enemies 
of the oyster, with starfish or “dead men’s 
fingers” — who, by means of a patent 
invertible stomach, digest the oyster with- 
out taking it out of its shell — with mus- 
sels or with cockles, we could easily 
annihilate the oyster. By dredging again 
with a fine-meshed net throughout May 
and June we could destroy most of the 
tiny oysters. And if our power of evil is 
so extensive over this same balance of 
nature in the matter of the oyster, why 
not also our power for good? We have, 
indeed, already discovered the method of 
artificially breeding the spawn, and there 
is no real reason why in time to come 
oysters should not return to the good old 
price of half-a-crown per hundred. There 
still remains much in the history of the 
oyster unknown to science. The causes 
of the difference, for instance, between 
“ natives” and ordinary oysters would be 
a grand secret to discover. It depends, 
of course, upon the nature of the food and 
surrounding circumstances, for Welsh 
oysters laid down with “natives” ina few 
months begin to assume the “native” 
character. So susceptible, indeed, is-the 
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edible oyster to the influence of his sur- 
roundings that the late Frank Buckland 
could always distinguish at sight the 
shells from different districts. Young 
English oysters laid down in the Mediter- 
ranean at once altered their growth, ac- 
cording to M. Costa, and began to assume 
the diverging rays that characterise the 
Mediterranean kinds. The oyster’s shell, 
indeed, hard as it appears, is really one of 
the most plastic of mechanisms. It has 
been found adapting its structure com- 
fortably to the concave interior of an old 
champagne flask dredged up from the 
“ Royal George,” and, again, comfortably 
ensconced at the bottom of the sea inside 
an old china teapot without a spout, which 
it fitted as accurately as if it had been 
made to order by a skilled mechanic. It 
was almost fortunate for that oyster, that 
he was discovered, because he had already 
plugged up the orifice where the lid had 
once been, and even an oyster must feel 
the discomfort of carrying on all his 
communications with the outside world 
through the broken spout of a teapot. 
With all their powers of roughing it in 
the matter of locality, oysters are, never- 
theless, quickly affected by unsuitable 
temperature. For this reason the failure 


of the first importations of bivalves into 


Ireland was attributed to the fact that 
they had been brought from the warm 
waters of Arcachon instead of the com- 
paratively cold shores of northern Brit- 
tany. It is lucky, therefore, for natives 
of countries whose climate is unsuitable 
to our Ostrea Edulis that many other 
species can be eaten, else would they 
have grave cause to complain of the par- 
tiality of Providence. He must, however, 
have been a real hero that first ate the 
oyster of Coromandel — two feet in diam- 
eter. Man, it has been said, is pre-emi- 
nently a money-getting animal. But this 
is not true; he is, above all things, a 
greedy animal. The oyster proves this. 
‘There are two species of bivalves called 
“oysters,” of which one provides the 
daintiest morsel for his palate, and the 
other offers the richest jewels for his pos- 
session. But he has no hesitation as to 
which of the two is “the oyster” Jar ex- 
cellence; the other is only * the pearl oys- 
ter.” But even in his greediness there 
are refinements. A human being is by 
nature a gourmet rather than a gourmand, 
an epicure than a glutton, else “the oys- 
ter” should be the two foot monster of 
Coromandel instead of the two inch “na- 
tive.” Other lands may boast oysters 
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large enough to feed a boat’s crew, pre- 
cious enough to dower a princess, or 
numerous enough to cluster upon the 
mangrove bushes that fringe their brack- 
ish rivers and to crowd like barnacles 
upon the ship’s keel that tarries in their 
ports, but with her “native ” oyster En- 
gland has every reason to rest content. 
The bonds of sympathy that exist between 
man and the oyster —and cannot be sat- 
isfied until one is at rest within the other 
— date back, perhaps, to the time when 
the primeval ancestors of the human race 
were “Jarve of marine ascidians,” and, 
lay out with the oyster in the still moon- 
light below high-watermark. Some trace 
of this past stage of early, very early, 
evolution is to be found, so wise men tell 
us, in the fact that the periods of human 
metamorphoses are still most conveniently 
calculated by moons and tides. But a 
far more obvious trace surely lies in man’s 
affection for the oyster, his next-door 
neighbor in the sandpools of the past. 
Nay, more; just as we hate the ape, and 
call it “witless”? on account of its facial 
resemblance to ourselves, do we not also 
abuse the oyster in the same way, out of 
pure kinship? “// ratsonne comme un 
kuitre” is the plain. French for “he argues 
like an idiot ”—an oyster, be it remem- 
bered, having a Jarge mouth, but no head. 
An “oyster part” in a drama is one of 
those undignified ré/es in which the actor 
opens his mouth only once, like an oyster, 
to say, “ My lord, the carriage waits,” or 
something else equally material to the 
plot; and “ Love,” says Shakespeare, 
“may turn me to an oyster,” as if that 
were the lowest shape of human degrada- 
tion. Nevertheless, we are not always 
unjust to the oyster. As though confess- 
ing that it possesses something akin to an 
innate spark of human intelligence, the 
“faculty” recommends it as brain food. 
In the fable, too, which so aptly describes 
the folly of those litigants who will sur- 
render their estates to the lawyers, the 
moralist typifies the priceless value of 
their loss by an oyster which the judge 
devours, handing to each party to the 
suit an empty shell. So again the valiant 
Pistol could think of no better simile for 
the whole world, which he was about to 
open with his sword, than this same 
bivalve. Altogether, it is evident that 
though we may abuse the oyster’s intelli- 
gence and scoff at the size of his mouth 
and his deficiency in brains, his image is 
nevertheless always treasured in our 
breast, or, perhaps, a little lower down. 





